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THE MAKING ANTE-BELLUM LADY— 
MRS. HOWELL COBB 


ELIZABETH Mays 


Glamour has suffused the woman the ante- 
bellum South that today she mythical. Inquiry meets 
the one response that she was very great lady. But 
the institutions that she builded, her home, her gardens, 
her rules etiquette, her principles, intrigue 
that the search continues. There Athens, Georgia, 
today, collection letters left tied with fading red 
tapes packages and packed old wooden boxes that 
open improvised leather hinges.! The letters came 
from people high and low degree, from every 
state the Union, but those that charm most are the 
letters from Mary Ann Lamar’s 
daughter and Howell Cobb’s bride. 

There was not woman Georgia out who could 
have written letters more beautiful, chaste, appro- 
them revealed the every-day life lady 
more highly placed than any other ante-bellum 
Georgia. 

The Lamar family one the most distinguished 
French Huguenots, they had lived for 
over century their manors colonial Maryland. 
Just prior the Revolution, Thomas Lamar III left 

The letters and memoranda that constitute the basis this article are 

part the Cobb Manuscripts that are owned Miss Mary Lamar Erwin, 
Athens, Georgia. Most of the references in this article are made public for 
the first time, by the permission of Miss Erwin in honor of her grandmother, 
Mary Ann Lamar Cobb. Interviews other members the family furnished 


much information. All manuscripts referred to in this paper are in the 
Cobb Collection. 


Howell Cobb wife. Quotes remark Mr. Thomas Harris, Athens. 
8. W. A. Cate, Lucius Q. C. Lamar (Chapel Hill, 1935), 8-15. 


ELIZABETH 
that colony, and becoming one the vanguard moving 
into the Lower South, settled near the Savannah River 
old Edgefield district, South Carolina. this 
democratic frontier, his son, Zachariah who 
was become the father Mary Anne Lamar was 
born. Despite family traditions, the boy was steeped 
ways the frontier for his father was one the 
up-country men who had banded together resist the 
murderous raids Tarleton. Another the guerrila 
Carolinians was Walter Robinson, lately arrived from 
Belfast, and with him his wife, Jane Fortune, Irish 
lass Dublin. The daughter this couple, Mary Ann 
Robinson, became the wife Zachariah Lamar and 
the mother their only daughter, Mary Ann Lamar. 
Her Irish grandmother, Jane Fortune Robinson, was, 
indeed, woman the Revolution. Gifted with 
decided mechanical talent—even now unexplored 
field for women—Jane made use unswervingly 
aid the cause, and developed her ingenuity many 
other ways. Then, too, she worked ceaselessly making 
shoes for the soldiers South Carolina. Through ail 
the trials war, she kept her spirit and most admir- 
able all her granddaughter was the fact that this 
Revolutionary grandmother bore the vicissitudes 
war with characteristic energy, enterprise, industry 
and devotion peculiar her enthusiastic race. From 
her youth Mary Ann Lamar Cobb sought possess and 
practice this fortitude and one her proudest remarks 
was that she, too, had met the many vicissitudes her 
life with fortitude. Proud she was the name 
Lamar, she was heard often speak this sturdy, 
honest maternal ancestry, and she strove teach the 
members her family rise above all false pride, 
respect and honor all that admirable man 
woman and scorn all that false 


Memorandum Mrs. Howell Cobb. 
5. Mrs. Howell Cobb to Miss Mary Lamar Erwin, May 8, 1884. 
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Zachariah and his wife, Mary Ann, joined westward- 
facing Georgians and Lamar became one the found- 
ers the new capital city Milledgeville. Plantations 
spread out the Oconee River lands and cotton 
poured into town. Colonel Zachariah Lamar had the 
gift money-making and amassed fortune. was 
merchant, owned the ferry, took stock new enter- 
prises, and bought land, land. added his acres 
constantly. The name, Lamar, later associated 
with American statesmanship and law, then stood for 
the great planter and business man. lover history, 
was deeply interested France account his 
Huguenot forebears and became vehement admirer 
Napoleon during the years Napoleon was consul. 
bought commission the French army and had 
made preparations leave for service under the little 
Corsican, when news came that Napoleon had become 
Emperor. Immediately, the protrait Bonaparte 
the Lamar parlor was turned toward the wall and the 
commission destroyed. Andrew Jackson now became 
and remained the hero Zachariah 

The very year, 1818, that the great Indian fighter 
marched southward across the Cherokee lands, past 
the site Ft. Hawkins, and along the Flint fight 
the Seminoles Spanish Florida, Mary Ann, only 
daughter Zachariah and Mary Ann Robinson Lamar, 
was born. Indian country lay only ten fifteen miles 
west her birthplace Milledgeville and the tales 
her nursery were Indian tales which Jackson took 
the role Sharp Arrow. ten children, only Mary 
Ann and her two brothers, John Lamar and Andrew 
Jackson Lamar, survived infancy. Mary Ann was 
named for her mother, the Mary Irish parentage, 
ardent, whole-souled, impulsive, outspoken, cultured, 
intelligent woman sparkling and buoyant nature.’ 


Mrs. Howell Cobb Mrs. Sarah Crawford, Nov. 1881. Interview 
with Miss Carolyn Patterson, Macon, Ga. 


Memorandum Mrs. Howell Cobb. 
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When only five, the death this mother, the care 
and upbringing little Mary Ann was left her 
father. determined that she should reared simply 
and strictly and that she should have the very best 
education that Georgia offered, for Zachariah Lamar 
had strong conviction that his children should 
educated 

the ’thirties, Georgia there was much interest 
the education the young women, which resulted 
founding Wesleyan and LaGrange colleges. Geor- 
gians were appealed patronize home institutions. 
Some the wealthier class sent their daughters north 
school but they oftentimes returned with haughty 
and superior attitude toward those who had not had 
similar Progressive Georgians, such 
Pierce and Nisbet, would seek through education 
world ladies where there was little that was 
artificial and much that was real, could had. 
Their ideas were clear cut. The fundamental objects 
girl’s education was give strong sense duty 
and responsibility and fit the young woman for the 
position she would most likely occupy life. Marriage 
was considered the proper sphere for woman, her mis- 
helpmeet the ideal wife should have high intelligent 
endowments for this way would come the satisfac- 
tion being beloved one who understood the high 
and important trusts that were given her husband. 
Many advocated solid and useful branches, varying 
little from the course study brother Athens, 
and called “away with nodding plumes, glittering gems 
and large amounts money for candies and creams 
for the young 


8. Will of Zachariah Lamar, in Milledgeville, Baldwin County, Ga. Died 
October 29, 1834. 

Veritas” Southern Ladies’ Book, July, 1840, pp. 

10. Eugenius Nisbet in Southern Ladies’ Book, June, 1840, pp. 321- 22. 

11. Lovick Pierce in Southern Ladies’ Book, July, 1840, pp. 129-37. 
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Reasoning this manner, Zachariah Lamar sent 
Mary Ann while very young boarding school con- 
ducted Robert and Mary Brown Scottsboro, 
Georgia, community about five miles south Mill- 
edgeville which many families from the low country 
would come summer. This was the period the 
academy. Dr. Brown’s school met the demand 
planters who wished their children educated accord- 
ance with their sentiments, for the controversy over 
slavery was grave. Many teachers these academies 
came from Yale and from Middlebury College, but 
they did not influence the opinions the public any 
extent. Early acquaintance with the situation and 
economic determination fixed the conviction the 
family through generations. Schools let known 
that their policies conformed southern principles. 
When was reported that two the Scottsboro 
teachers were abolitionists, this card the Georgia 
Journal was advertised hurriedly the teachers them- 
“Those who know would the last 
charge with such hateful principles. They know 
Virginians (natives Virginia but Georgians 
adoption). Southern men birth, education and feel- 
ing.” There was little academic freedom Georgia 
then, but this was most assuring advertisement, en- 
tirely appeasing the patrons Scottsboro. 

The atmosphere the school was religious and the 
day was begun with reading the Bible and prayer. 
the last few years the education young lady 
had included sewing, embroidery, painting, drawing, 
the making wax flowers, and music. Dr. Brown 
added this quaint curriculum higher mathematics, 
the classics, and science. Scottsboro maintained high 
standard excellence its 


12. 9, 1834. 


13. E. W. G. Boogher, Secondary Education in Georgia (Philadelphia, 1933), 
189, 220, Zr; Southern Recorder, December 12, 1834. 
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All this opportunity for serious study was 
Zachariah’s liking. envisioned his daughter taking 
her place life the center her family and 
society. And the training she received here school 
and the circle friends Milledgeville fitted her 
regarded her maturity the glare Wash- 
ington society Cobb the celebrated Lamar 
family famous for its brave men and lovely women, 
highly cultured, modest wood violet, inclined 
moreover reserve, nevertheless capable engross- 
ing the attention the best minds the capital and 

unanimous vote all the classes, was de- 
cided that summer the every-day uniform for the 
girls pink gingham with tippet and belt 
the same material and over this brown holland 
black silk apron, and that the “walking dresses” 
white with pink belt and ribbons, and worn with 
fetching Dunstable bonnets. winter, the black silk 
aprons protected dresses brown bomberzine black 
circassian with belt and tippet the same 

Though placing Mary Ann under the careful super- 
vision the Browns, Zachariah did not cease train 
his child the way wished her go, for 
April 20, 1830, wrote from Milledgeville this letter 
unique indeed from wealthy planter his adored 
twelve-year old daughter: 

daughter, 

How did happen that you should yesterday tell that 
you stood need shoes, fine pair and coarse pair, when 
appears that Saturday last Dr. Brown got two pair for you, 
Seal Skin and Prunella, which find charged Mr. 
Manning’s store. had bought pair when the clerk asked whom 
they were for and told that Dr. Brown had got the pair for 
you. Write the girl, and explain how this happened, and 
whether you have got the shoes yet and they fit you. they 
not, send them back Rachel and will send such fit you. 


14. Clay Clopton, Belle of the Fifties — York, 1905), 30. 
15. Georgia Journal, November 14, 183 
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You have trunk keep your things and should so. 
child, you are now twelve years old and should considerate and 
careful and know what you have and take care them and mend 
them. have been surprised that you should wear out many 
shoes you have done. Why you were employed sitting 
your studies instead running and romping from morning until 
night, you would not have worn out many. 

Your affectionate Father, 

Lamar.16 

Mary Ann mended her ways and all through life 
for her possessions with concern. Lessons 
needlework were part the Scottsboro plan. The 
seam held firmly little silver bird attached the 
tiny sewing table must unpuckered and perfectly 
set. These precepts remained always and when she 
became grandmother and her little granddaughter 
brought her birthday gift mat she had 
crocheted for that day, the exacting requirements 
her own youth impelled Mrs. Cobb exclaim, “Oh, 
child! had done work like that when was growing 
up, would have been made pull out every stitch. 
Now take home and pull out and see you can 
better than 

Much more Mary Ann’s liking than sewing lessons 
was French. And her father treasured dainty missive 
written him French telling her progress that 
language, and that she had addressed her very first 
attempt letter writing French him for was 
the only person who could judge rightly the im- 
provement she has Next dearest her father 
correspondent during boarding school days was 
her brother, John Lamar, who this time was com- 
pleting work Mt. Zion preparatory 
entering the University Georgia. That famous 
academy Hancock County was conducted Nathan 


16. Zachariah Lamar Mary Ann Lamar, April 20, 1832. 
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19. Memorandum of Mrs. Alexander S. Erwin. 
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Beman, according the Draconian system. Though 
John Lamar chose live luxury, his father 
sought severe training for him boy. John’s letters 
urged Mary Ann write him least once twice 
week, only few and this correspondence 
continued, and always her brother’s letters were 
heartfelt pleasure his sister, only surpassed her 
delight his the most precious works 
art the state the ivory miniature framed gold 
and made his twenty-first birthday which John 
Lamar gave Mary Ann when she was sixteen, and 
which shows him young blade and man fashion, 
debonair, handsome, with perfect brow, regular features, 
firm mouth, thick, light brown hair parted the side, 
and smiling eyes. His costume, that 1833, was cor- 
rect detail black stock and ruby stud, fine tucked 
shirt and buff waistcoat. Today its old case red 
morocco, this likeness speaks times gay, good 
fortune for southern squires. 

The primitiveness the frontier had passed beyond 
Baldwin County and many the planters had estab- 
lished homes Milledgeville when Mary Ann became 
mistress her father’s home sixteen. The advant- 
age observing and entering into conversation with 
the best informed and most accustomed circle was hers 
and was inestimable value, for such training youth 
makes for natural manners, but later years becomes 
only veneer. Prosperity abounded, for land that only 
few years before had been homesteaded bought 
for only few dollars acre brought twenty dollars 
gold. New railroads held the interest all and 
journey the railroad from Charleston Hamburg, 
opposite Augusta was adventure. John Lamar, from 
youth cosmopolite, was urgent his request that his 
father allow Mary Ann accompany him such 
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trip Charleston but found Zachariah adamant. 
“John,” would reply, “You can where you please 
but have only one daughter. will not let Mary Ann 

1834, the family circle was broken. Zachariah 
Lamar died. Always, his memory was dear his 
children. Loyalty her family was most conspicuous 
trait Mary Ann Cobb. one her nieces, who 
remarked, laughingly, that she could not see why the 
family should proud Huguenot descent, Mrs. 
Cobb gave the reproving rejoinder, wish every 
drop Huguenot blood could drained from your 
body.” She would make any personal sacrifice aid 
build kinsman. Constantly through life 
members her connection would she urge the homely 
adage, foul own nest.” Her husband’s 
parents she regarded her own and much the Cobb 
genealogy that recorded today was written down 
from information she secured talks with her father- 
in-law. Toward the end her life when she longer 
paid visits, Judge Joseph Rucker Lamar was guest 
Athens. She paid formal call him and en- 
joyed the occasion and talk family genealogy that 
before she thought leaving, was long past mid- 

The Zachariah Lamar estate consisted land, 
Negroes, stocks and bonds. His great land holdings 
lay the counties Baldwin, Bibb, Houston, Dooley, 
Early, Irwin, Wilkinson, and Laurens. The property 
bequeathed John Lamar was placed trust for 
him until his twenty-fifth birthday and was used 
solely for his enjoyment. But the will read further, 
any time the said John Lamar contrary 
earnest hope and expectation and violation his 
solemn promise and sacred duty, shall adict himself 
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the destructive vice gambling, then the trustees 
shall again take the property into their hands far 
necessary prevent waste and destruction. Mary 
Ann was come into her inheritance the time 
her marriage. Both John and Mary Ann, each became 
owners about one hundred and thirty slaves and 
several rich river-bottom plantations, thousands 
acres wild land, and much other property. Andrew 
Jackson Lamar was willed land and slaves but his 
fortune consisted large part stocks and bonds. 
The will required that educated—for was only 
nine years old the time his father’s death—within 
the State Georgia.“ After had finished his studies 
Georgia, young Lamar went Europe and for long 
time was student Edinburgh, Scotland. 

sixteen, Mary Ann Lamar was heiress, truly, 
with beauty and fortune attributed screen and stage 
that role. With all this she possessed strong funda- 
mental principles, common sense and practical edu- 
cation. Zachariah Lamar’s care and judgment had 
brought this about and during these years had im- 
parted his daughter pride Georgia, willing 
her his great love the state. May, 1834, had been 
chosen Mary Ann Lamar for her marriage Howell 
Cobb and this event took place the old Robinson 
home standing embowered giant magnolias 
Prince Avenue, old Athens. All the world was there, 
for the occasion was celebrated with festivity. The 
blue-eyed bride wore short-sleeved gown lustrous 
satin, finished about the uncovered shoulders with 
frill exquisite lace. Around her neck was tripled- 
looped chain silver links and long silver filagree 
earrings hung from her tiny ears. The tight-fitting 
bodice was deep pointed the waist and the short, 
full skirt reached just the heelless, square-toed satin 
slippers. veil real lace fastened with silver 
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ornament matched the laced frills the bodice and 
the short white kid gloves. 

Howell Cobb with whom Mary Ann plighted troth 
was personable appearance; scarcely twenty, sturdy 
and upstanding, his dark brown eyes, auburn hair and 
ruddy complexion made pleasing contrast the fair 
loveliness his young bride. was endowed with 
fine mentality. Possessing the happiest 
won friends, held them, served them, leading them 
from youth onward. The eldest son John and 
Sarah Reade Rootes Cobb, was born their plan- 
tation, Cherry Hill, Jefferson County, Georgia, 
which section the Cobb family had emigrated about 
1770 from Granville County, North Carolina. 
Cavalier family, they had come originally from the 
Northern Neck Virginia and early colonial days, 
intermarrying with other Tidewater families, had estab- 
lished some the famous country-seats there.” 
Warner Hall was one the old mansion houses. The 
Rootes family were honored members the bar 
Virginia. Sarah Rootes’ father was Judge Thomas 
Reade Rootes, whose home, Hill, Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia, she had been married John 
Cobb and she had reared their children the manner 
and tradition the truly first families Virginia. 
early settlers, the Cobbs gave dignity and tone 
the frontier settlement Columbia and Jeffer- 
son 1819, John Cobb had removed 
Athens, that his sons could attend the schools and 
later the University there, and had bought two hundred 
acres land Prince Avenue running from Barber 
Street out the present site College. 
That section Athens then took the name Cobbham.” 
The family residence was situated the lot now oc- 
cupied the Emmanual Episcopal Church. Here, 
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his father’s home, Howell and Mary Ann lived after 
their marriage while their own home was being built. 

The first home the young couple was located 
Prince Avenue just north its intersection with Hill 
Street such elevation that the view from the 
white pillared portico overlooked the grove and far 
out over triangular woodland between Prince and 
Hill. There were twenty acres the grounds and 
along the Prince Avenue frontage was ivy-covered 
wall from which avenue arching cedars, over 
which yellow jasmine clambered flaunting glory, 
lead the home. Boxwood ornamented the approach 
and each side the house were old-fashioned 
flower gardens gay with color. The house, classic 
architecture, was built grand scale, wide halls, 
rooms twenty-four feet square the strong foundation 
English basement from which rose walls 
masonry two feet thick. All the out-buildings, the 
servants’ quarters, stables, and enormous cold house, 
were the same heavy brick construction the “big 
Colonel Cobb had given the land from Cobb- 
ham and much the money for the house and its 
magnificent furnishings, silver, and glass had come 
from the Lamar estate. was great place for two 
young persons, Howell, twenty-two, Mary Ann, scarce- 
twenty, which begin housekeeping three years 
after their marriage. 

Howell Cobb had completed the study law 
Colonel Harden’s office and begun the practice law 
when, 1837, was appointed Solicitor the West- 
ern Circuit. The large fortune that would eventually 
inherit was held trust his father according the 
terms the will his uncle, Howell Cobb Jefferson 
County, Georgia: 

Whenever said brother’s son, named Howell Cobb, arrives 


the age twenty-one and displays humane and benevolent 
disposition toward negroes, brother, John Cobb may give 
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nephew all estate John Cobb thinks him truly 
worthy it. ardent desire whomsoever fortune may 
place the said negroes, that all justice and indulgence may 
shown toward them that consistent with the state slavery. 

flatter myself with the hope that none relatives and 
them otherwise. desire that when any negroes 
become old and unfit for labor, that they may liberally sup- 
ported from estate. would afford the greatest pleasure 
and satisfaction liberate all slaves, but such the present 
existing state society that doing may act improperly 
ing advantage them. presume that their present condition 
under the care generous and humane masters will much 
better for them than state freedom. 

John Cobb his own right was reputed 
one the three wealthiest men Georgia, through his 
inheritance from his father and also large property 
from his maternal grandfather, Howell Lewis, North 
Carolina.” 

These expectations affluence were swept away 
the Panic 1837. John Cobb had signed security 
notes for friends and Howell Cobb had turn signed 
notes for his father amounting $70,000, for which 
his fortune from his uncle was pledged. 1840, 
cotton had dropped three cents, Negroes one- 
fourth their normal value and lands could find pur- 
chaser all. satisfy the creditors, John Cobb 
gave his entire fortune and Howell Cobb surrend- 
ered the estate his uncle which was 
This was not sufficient pay the indebtedness and 
Howell Cobb labored for years pay back the debt, 
finally succeeding about 1855. Except for example 
remarkable integrity, the sale the residence and 
its entire furnishings Howell Cobb would not now 
have place the annals the state, but after 
hundred years recorded, telling the pride the 
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Cobbs that one should lose their account and 
the incorruptible character citizenry high places. 
One the most astounding occurrences connec- 
tion with the failure was the manner which Mary 
Ann came forward. The beautiful home recently 
completed and its contents under the hammer the 
auctioneer, she stood there her room and watched 
wedding presents and heirlooms that she had brought 
with her from Milledgeville bought people the 
surrounding country and become their treasures. 

Colonel John Lamar came from Macon 
with his sister during the sale and when the auctioneer 
put the silver service, bought and gave 
back his sister. This gorgeous service, unrivaled 
beauty and was bought New York John Lamar 
from Gerardus Boyce, silversmith, and made James 
Thompson, manufacturing silversmith, William and 
John streets, New York. The chest mahogany 
three feet long three feet wide and two feet high 
and marked the top with silver plate engraved, 
“Howell and Mary Ann Cobb, 1835.” divided 
into six deep compartments for the large pieces and 
with tray top tray for the four dozen each 
every conceivable kind flat silver. The coffee urn 
stands eighteen inches high and the five other pieces 
composing the service are correspondingly high, 
gleaming solid silver, the elegance the service en- 
hanced the perfect simplicity the design. its 
beauty shows just how high woman held the 
honor her husband and his family, for Mary Ann 
made plea save from the auction block but said 
she wanted them toward paying the debt. 

When Howell and Mary Ann left the residence 
Prince Avenue, they went live small frame 
cottage four acres land which Howell Cobb 
bought for nineteen hundred dollars. Our “cottage 
home,” Mary Ann called she recorded the old 
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family Bible the births the children that were born 
the couple this house, just she had recorded 
the births her older children who were born “their 
father’s Prince Avenue. 

Meanwhile old Colonel and Mrs. John Cobb had 
removed Cowpens, lonely settlement near Monroe 
and from the letters Sarah Rootes Cobb find 
much the personality the mother Howell and 
Thomas Cobb. Devoted her family and friends, 
she had never missed them more and her letters 
her dear Mary Ann show her warm, loving nature. 
endearing terms, she thanks her for the many 
packages that are sent from the cottage and for the 
cakes that keep her from forgetting the taste good 
things, and through this daughter-in-law, sends 
messages her children. “Tell Tom have rod 
pickle for him. have been looking for him these two 
three nights. Tell Howell truly sorry hear 
such reader plays and constant attend- 
ant the theatre. had hoped better things him, 
and beg him and other dear children quit for 
the devil. Tell John his Papa begins worry 
and get little uneasy for fear will fall love. Tell 
him not think such And her sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Jackson, Halscott, she writes her 
grief over the sale and begs her tell her how dear 
Howell and Mary Ann bear under their troubles, 
but put the end the letter she need not 
read Mr. Cobb for greatly distracted about 
all, about the sale his Negroes and how they may 
treated new masters. old letter tells Mary 
Ann this period: 


dear Mary Ann, 

truly thankful see your note that you have much 
Christian fortitude and makes blush for myself when see 
child can set such example. Instead teaching you, 
have felt that have been taught you, and oh, sometimes 
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feel that not child God would have more fortitude 
and more gratitude instead murmuring and repining. whole 
soul ought filled with praise God for blessing with 
such children and such friends. What worldly wealth com- 
parison with these. That God will still sustain you and dear 
Howell the daily prayer your poor mother, her feeble prayers 
are all she has give. 


Sarah 

1842 Howell Cobb was elected member the 
House Representatives the Congress the United 
States. Colonel John Lamar was elected member 
also but resigned once, giving his reason that both 
and his brother-in-law could not leave the plan- 
tations and that Cobb, since was nature the best 
fitted, could the and that he, Lamar, 
would stay home and keep the From 
this time Colonel Lamar assumed full management— 
with the aid overseers—of the plantations 
his sister and brother-in-law well his own. The 
elevation Congress Howell Cobb was the occasion 
great congratulation from kinsmen and the home 
Mrs. Sarah Byrd Lamar down Oxford, Georgia, 
brought especial rejoicing. the death her hus- 
band, Judge Lamar, Sr., Mrs. Lamar had re- 
moved from Milledgeville with her young sons Ox- 
ford enter them students Emory College. Her 
son, Lucius, grew manhood there and always for 
him Oxford had glamour. The closest bonds united 
the families Lucius Lamar and that his uncle 
Zachariah. When the commencement season the 
summer 1843 approached, Mrs. Lamar wrote 
Mary Ann invite her come with Mr. Cobb and her 
children for commencement. Lucius mailed the letter 
his way Macon attend commencement 
the Female Seminary and visit his cousin, John 
Lamar, who was one his choicest companions despite 
the difference ages. 


Mrs. John Cobb Mrs. Howell Cobb, June 18, 1843. 
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Many distinguished people would visitors 
Emory commencement and Mrs. Lamar “flattered her- 
self that the young congressman would pleased with 
their little village and that Colonel Lamar could pass 
the time most pleasantly with Though Mrs. 
Cobb accompanied Congressman Cobb Washington 
often and they took house Capital Hill, much 
the time she remained Athens living very simply 
and busily during these years. Her little Philistines 
demanded her attention. The neighbors thought her 
unsociable and Epidemics every 
childish ailment spread over the town and strenuous 
measures must taken escape them. The children 
were strung with buckskin bags asafetida wet with 
turpentine—even the little Negroes with whom they 
played—to escape whoopingcough, and when they 
congregated play, the combined smell would have 
driven the witches During these years 
financial stress, the young wife entered wholeheartedly 
into household activities, though they were never 
her liking. For days time she would turn over 
her mind how she could get along without calling 
more help than she usually required. House-cleaning, 
she was trouble her She would keep 
her expenses the very lowest One the 
most generous men, grieved her husband that she 
should have this, for though both had been ac- 
customed lavish expenditure, Mary Ann was de- 
cidedly the more adept learning curtail expenses 
and wondrous were the talks she had with him this 
subject. had endure her domestic chats 
Her home was furnished extreme 
simplicity and run with astonishing economy. Visitors 
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and any the family who were pleased come filled 
the cottage overflowing especially commence- 
ments and other holidays, and would have make the 
best the close quarters hot weather, for their 
hostess would make apologies. She hated apologies 
and considered apology under the circumstances 
much say that she had rather they had post- 
poned their visit until she was better 

Owing the long absences her husband 
member Congress, much the responsibility 
directing the education their children devolved upon 
his wife and the selection schools became frequent 
topic their correspondence. Mrs. Cobb was the 
opinion that child was influenced marked degree 
his teachers and she considered carefully the per- 
sonal reputations the members faculty when 
determining the school attended. But Mr. Cobb 
thought that child was influenced very much more 
and marked degree those with whom they 
associated the home and that there the most un- 
alterable impressions were made. did not wish his 
sons shielded but made acquainted with the world 
while they were still young and wanted them 
communicate fully their problems their parents. 
sought the complete confidence his children feeling 
that talking with them over the problems could 
give them the benefits practical experience. 
was very much opposed private tutors for wished 
his sons mingle with others. 

Mrs. Cobb endeavored keep her husband informed 
the details the family life, and sent messages 
return. After one the first wedding suppers 
which his young sons were guests, wrote that the 
boys must have enjoyed the occasion finely and made 
early start the love-making business and that 
all means wished them encouraged for did the 
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morals the young gentlemen good court the smiles 
the fairer sex. desired, particularly, that they 
become good newspaper readers while they were still 
young and wrote, “Say them that they must read 
the papers for would never for them come 
Washington City without being able read the papers, 
for they would not able understand the company 
into which they would thrown make them- 
selves agreeable the ladies who might claim their 
event deepest joy this house- 
hould boys was the birth the first daughter who 
was christened Mary Ann but called the family 
and whom the mother writes chamingly 
the baby’s father: 

“She pronounced all beauty and the image 
her father. she inherits your combined virtues and 
talents, your life and constitution, she will, indeed, 
comely behold and sight craze the heads and 
hearts all good and honest 

Howell Cobb missed his young family bitterly. 
Christmas would not Christmas unless could 
spend Georgia and public affairs kept him away, 
his wife could scarcely bear enter the season’s 
festivities. Everything was shaped anticipation 
his returning and she would through weeks clean- 
ing and managing have peace while her husband 
was home. The rich cteam from dozen churnings 
was put jars and given the pink care and attention 
show him prize for she was proud and 
wanted him behold it. And young Howell’s in- 
quiry whether they would eat the Christmas 
butter his father did not come, she would answer 
“No.” But the servants became demoralized Christ- 
mas approached and counted every moment they spent 
for their owner’s use much stolen from them- 
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selves. The young housewife, busily preparing for her 
congressman’s return, wrote that she wished their 
abolitionists acquaintances could keep house the 
South for fifty Christmases, for then they would 
sick Negroes they appeared love them 

After the Christmas holidays would come farewells 
and the return Washington and Mary Ann would 
fight the blues. Her first letter followed him quickly 
Washington and told that the day she stood waving 
goodby from the veranda, knowing she returned 
the house she would give away, she was struck just 
that moment with the irregularity with which the 
rocks were laid around her flower beds, she set 
work them with the assistance the little Negroes 
and worked the greater part the morning divert 
herself. 

But the days the cottage were over. Howell Cobb 
was chosen Speaker the national House Repre- 
sentatives preside over the momentous session 
that body when the Compromise 1850 became law. 

The news his election Speaker was received 
enthusiastically Colonel John Lamar and Judge 
James Jackson who were sitting one morning break- 
fast the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, where 
Colonel Lamar had gone sell his cotton crop. Each 
sat with paper wet from the press. Colonel Lamar 
was quietly pouring hot milk into his coffee, when Judge 
Jackson, reading the Crescent exclaimed, “Cousin Howell 
citable nature was being played upon, felt little 
irritated. But there was black and white. The 
Colonel spilled his coffee the table, came near 
shouting but held for fear alarming the neighbors. 
Surely they must celebrate. They could think 
more appropriate way manifesting their joy than 
hire cab, drive down the battlefield and think how 
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glad the Hero the Eighth January would 
and James Polk were present life and that 
very spot and they could show them the news the 
Speaker’s election. Down they drove Chalmette im- 

all the honors that came her husband, Mrs. 
Cobb desired for him most keenly the 
But her heart was never fixed his political prefer- 
ment though she was deeply interested always. 
one such occasion she wrote him, “My happiness 
way involved the matter. ready follow 
you distinction retirement with the same calm- 
ness, patience, joy, hope which have ever accompanied 
various changes position life. have too long 
been spectator the theatre life.” But always 
she was his confidant and 

dinner the President’s House one evening 
the day, Mrs. Cobb replied, have opinion.” 

“Mrs. Cobb commented Mr. President. 
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Three historic estates the Savannah River were 
united the latter part the nineteenth century 
form the large holdings Richmond Oakgrove Planta- 
tion about miles above Savannah. Richmond 
and Kew, Morton Hall and New Settlement, later Oak- 
grove, were the names which these tracts were 
known from the Colonial era 1890, when they were 
brought together for the purpose large scale truck 
gardening. Both from the agricultural and from the 
historical viewpoint each these plantations was 
notable. 

Across the background move the colonial Scotsman, 
Patrick Mackay; young Alexander Wright, son the 
Royal Governor Georgia; the dashing soldier, 
Anthony Wayne; and the brilliant statesman, John 
MacPherson Berrien. The land itself, could its shifting 
usages pictured, would show succession mulberry 
groves, indigo and rice fields, cotton fields, vegetable 
gardens, sawmills, and finally cattle ranges sloping 
the forested sections. 

Traveling today from one tract another Rich- 
mond Oakgrove, hard visualize the prosperous 
times the plantation era. Except for decrepit 
dwelling house with paneless windows, only few un- 
inhabited board shacks remain. Nothing planted 
the broad stretches fertile earth. Acres that once 

*The appendix, typescript, file the Georgia Historical Society 

Library, Hodgson Hall, Savannah; in the Department of Archives and 
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were rice land are wholly abandoned the corroding 
river tide. Tracts that once produced variety mar- 
ketable crops are covered with wild growth. Only the 
forests, great areas pine, hickory, and oak, retain 
the aspect other years. But even here the scene 
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changed when locomotive with its train cars roars 
over the long curve the railroad that now sweeps 
the tracts. 

1735 Oakgrove and Morton Hall were included 
the area Joseph’s Town, the river territory be- 
ginning miles west Savannah and extending 
across the line Christ Church Parish into St. 
Matthews. When this land was divided the Trust 
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among several Scotsmen! developed individual 
plantations rather than village, the 500 acres 
Morton Hall were granted John Mackay and the 
adjoining 500-acre tract Oakgrove was granted 
his brother “Patrick Mackay, Esq. Cyder hall 
County Sutherland... 

The name John Mackay vanished from Joseph’s 
Town almost with the granting the land, which 
seems never cleared cultivated and which, had 
contained less marsh, might have been petitioned for 
some other colonist. Nevertheless, late 1754 
this tract was still recorded John 

Patrick Mackay developed plantation his grant, 
but this acreage also soon lay deserted while its owner, 
flaunting rebellion the face the authorities, turned 
his efforts commerce and rice planting South 
Carolina. This desertion their land both brothers 
may attributed the rigidity the Trust laws, 
for throughout the Colony land restrictions and pro- 
hibition slaves the early years caused number 
grants abandoned, especially those containing 
much lowland, the cultivation which the use 
white labor was impracticable. 

Captain Patrick Mackay’s nonconformist behavior 
was from the beginning source difficulty the 
Trustees. First, spite the regulation that inherit- 
ance was through male heirs only, his maneuvers 
secured him radical concession this point, for the 
resolution granting him land America states that 
should leave male heirs, his grant was “to 
the Heirs Male the Body Catherine Mackay his 
Daughter pursuant Letter Recommendation 
from Mr. Oglethorpe. Second, though Mackay 
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came over his own expense, proceeded draw 
bill the Trustees the charity settlers were privi- 
leged do, and that board passed resolution “That 
the said Bill not accepted the said Mr. Mackay 
having Instructions Power from the Trustees 
draw them. addition this, almost soon 
they had settled, Mackay and other residents 
Joseph’s Town harassed the Trustees with requests for 
self-government and slaves, but their petitions were 

When the tract was first granted Mackay, was 
cultivated with much enthusiasm any other 
plantation the Colony. had brought over in- 
dentured servants, and there evidence that two 
three years about acres were cleared and 
planted.? known that workers were stationed 
the plantation, some type dwelling must have 
existed early date. 

After brave beginning the plantation underwent 
serious retrogression through loss interest the 
part Mackay. William Stephens wrote the Trus- 
tees 1737: Joseph’s Town Mr. Mackay ha’s lost 
most his Servants Soon after, re- 
ported Mr. Mackay one the principal malcontents 
demanding slaves for field and when the 
uncompromising Scotsman discovered that the restric- 
tion slaves was not amended, ceased 
cultivate the tract. 

Stephens informed the Trustees that Mackay 
shews inclination all proceed his Settle- 
ment Joseph Town; after years working 
on, seems have wholly given up....” The letter 
then mentioned Mackay’s acquisition land South 
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and referred the small house had built Savan- 
nah, lives, being commodious for him near 
his Plantation and such situation and way living 
has opportunity among the Company keeps, 
inculcating into others, the disadvantage they labour 
under, comparison the advantages found 
different Tenure, allowance 

The Joseph’s Town land was not yet wholly deserted, 
however, for March, 1738, Stephens wrote that 
“Capt. Pat Mackay had taken sudden Resolution 
doing something again about his Land Joseph’s 
Town, and was setting people work plant... and 
was suspected that would make use some 
his Negroes the Carolina Side the River, whom 
might send over for that purpose... 

interesting digression here Stephens’ state- 
ment that Mackay had brought “goodly Number 
Cattle” range the woods south his plantation 
and had some servants Sir Francis Bathurst’s 
and Augustin’s (at Present unoccupied) take Care 
them; where they had taken possession what 
Houses Huts they found, live Thus 
seen that other colonists besides Mackay had found 
themselves unable make river land profitable with- 
out slaves. 

Twenty-four acres the plantation were under 
cultivation June, 1738, but very soon after, Mackay, 
thoroughly discouraged the insurmountable labor 
obstacles, turned other activities and had little time 
waste with silk-worms, grapevines, indigo plants 
had taken over acreage Wilmington Island “‘with- 
out leave” and was making use Negroes 
Also and his brother, William, were engaged the 

10. C. R., Ga., XXII, Part I, 72. 

11. Ibid., IV, 108. 
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import trade, and 1738 Stephens described one 
their cargoes: “Brazilletta Wood, Mahogany, two 
thousand Weight Turtle, &c. (not mentioning any 
Rum, which also imagined might Part the 
Cargo) some Oranges, and other 

From these activities Mackay’s least one fact 
may gathered, that from the end 1738 through 
the next decade the 500-acre tract Joseph’s Town 
contributed nothing the agricultural plans the 
Trustees. 

1741 the plantation was probably almost for- 
gotten Mackay, occupied was with growing 
interests. For two three years had been engaged 
business with Samuel Montaigut, trader, who had 
plantation the Carolina side the the 
death Montaigut, Mackay had come into possession 
this estate through marriage with “the Relict Mr. 
Montaigut. also “bought Mr. Whitfield’s 

and Stephens’ earlier suspicion was verified 
when was established that the prohibited commodity, 
rum, formed part the 

The lifting the ban against slaves 1749 revived 
the Joseph’s Town tract rice plantation. may 
assumed that Mackay’s sloop plied back and forth 
conveying Negroes and equipment the long-deserted 
estate. Draining and ditching the marsh occupied work 
crews from dawn till sundown, buildings were re- 
paired, and slave quarters for the first time appeared. 
the house conjecture can made. Whether 
remained the same dwelling erected those early 
years enthusiasm whether another was built can- 
not ascertained. either event there was only one 
site for residence, the small bluff, and was there 
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that some years later, 1758, map grant the 
district designated Mc-Kay’s House.” 

1756 Mackay’s grant was increased resurvey 
600 acres and confirmed under the Royal Govern- 
the same time Mackay asked for and re- 
ceived John Mackay’s land the north, also resurvey- 
600 probable that the brothers made 
some kind agreement prior the latter transaction, 
but record available this effect. Taking into 
consideration Patrick Mackay’s arbitrary spirit, 
would not surprising learn that long before 
received this land had under cultivation, for 
would have been simple matter extend rice canals 
year after year into his brother’s abandoned tract. 

1757, since had Wife and fifty-Three 
Mackay was granted 1,114 acres Isla 
Island and 1,126 acres North Branch Sapolo 
Meantime had also received “Town 
Lott Savannah with garden and farm Lotts together 
grant, and lot 

With land tenures and labor conditions favorable, 
Mackay appears have settled down into repre- 
sentative citizen. 1756 was appointed member 
the King’s Council, and 1757 was appointed 
Judge the General 

The reason for Mackay’s sale the two Joseph’s 
Town estates will probably never known. With rice 
profits steadily mounting, with captial and slaves his 
command, and with section the most fertile tide 
water lands the Province his possession, Mackay 
found purchasers for the plantation and moved away 
from Joseph’s Town the small 100-acre Hermitage 
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Plantation miles from Savannah. Probably the restless- 
ness that had made him “sadly complaining” the 
early years the Colony prevented the leisurely enjoy- 
ment comfortable estate and his principal happiness 
lay new ventures. 

any rate, 1761 the upper Joseph’s Town tract 
was sold for £375 David and early 
1763 the lower tract went Henry Kennan for sum 
Three quarters century were inter- 
vene before these estates were again combined for 
long under the ownership one man. 

Henry Kennan advertised the lower plantation for 
sale even before obtained the deed release from 
Patrick Mackay. The Georgia Gazette described 
“THE very valuable PLANTATION which the sub- 
scriber now lives Josephtown, which, for good- 
ness the land, and agreeable situation, not inferior 
any upon the river Savannah. miles from 

The rapid transference this tract through the 
hands six owners, Henry Kennan, John Stevens, 
Josiah Perry, James Parsons, Nathaniel Hall, and John 
Graham, who gave the estate the name New Settle- 
ment, has already been described essay Mul- 
berry will recalled that this lower tract, 
New Settlement, gained large section swampland 
from the upper tract the conveyance from Hall 
Graham, for Hall was this time owner both 
plantations. Enough the swamp went into New 
Settlement form, with the low acreage this tract, 
130 acres good tideland, leaving the upper plan- 
tation about 500 acres plus “surplus 365 acres.” 
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This surplus was probably worthless river swamp, and 
for many years was never computed the total 
acreage the estate but simply conveyed with the 
rest the tract. 

will remembered that 1782 when John 
Graham’s confiscated lands were united and given 
General Nathanael Greene, the lower Mackay plan- 
tation, New Settlement, became part the 2,079- 
acre Mulberry Grove estate. After Greene’s death and 
the construction Eli Whitney’s first working cotton 
gin the New Settlement tract, and after the purchase 
the estate Edward and the division 
the property among Harden’s heirs 1808, Edward 
Harden, Jr. came into possession the New Settlement 
acreage while his brother, John, was given Mulberry 
Grove. The detached land beyond the Augusta Road 
was held common. When John Harden died 
and his estate fell third brother, Harden, 
Edward Harden bought Mulberry Grove from this 
brother and sold 800 acres immediately, but 
added his own plantation the remaining acreage 
the estate made the beyond 
the Augusta Thus New Settlement with its 
original 600 acres, part the swamp the upper 
Mackay tract, and these “detached was en- 
larged 1,279 acres. 

this time the name the plantation was changed 
from New Settlement Oakgrove. This was much 
more appropriate designation, considering the great 
oaks that covered acre after acre the tract. was 
Oakgrove that the estate was known for the 
next century spite constantly changing owners 
and shifting fortune. 
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Edward Harden, Jr., was prominent figure 
politics, serving first alderman Savannah and 
State Representative from Chatham County and later 
Justice the Inferior Court and State Senator. Be- 
sides these political offices, was 1806 steward 
the Union Society.” 

Despite his political honors Harden’s financial situ- 
ation appears never have been secure. Because 
his marriage agreement 1806, whereby the children 
this marriage were given half 
the entire estate could not mortgaged, but Harden’s 
half went 1812 security for borrowed 
This debt due time was cancelled. 1822 through 
the death his brother, William, Edward Harden ac- 
quired the southern half Silk Hope Plantation to- 
gether with sundry debts this 1823, 
probably for the double purpose settling these debts 
and maintaining Silk Hope, one half Oakgrove was 
again mortgaged, this time for John 
Williamson who discounted the mortgage the State 
Bank Georgia.** was from Oakgrove’s next owner 
rather than from Harden that the bank eventually 
completed its collection the debt, for Harden seized 
opportune moment dispose the estate, encum- 
brance and all, 1829. 

series unfortunate circumstances forced this 
action Harden’s part. 1824 Henrietta Almy 
and the Planters Bank Georgia simultaneously re- 
covered judgments against Harden for $3,132.58 and 
$300, 1827 “to satisfy Execution 
favor the Planters Bank and others.. .”, slaves 
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from Oakgrove were sold the Sheriff for 
may concluded that the plantation, short hands 
and with capital for operation, now lay idle and 
unprofitable. Harden, faced with catastrophe, wel- 
comed negotiations for purchase the estate 1829 
Benjamin Burroughs, Savannah merchant. 

Before the plantation could sold, the terms 
Harden’s 1806 marriage agreement had met, 
whereby his daughter, Henrietta, was delivered 
half the plantation Savannah River called Oak 
December 16, the very day coming 
into her dower, Miss Harden signed over her moiety 
the estate Burroughs for and month 
later, January 15, 1830, Burroughs secured from 
Edward Harden, also for $5,000, title the remaining 
half together with “several detached parcels land 
containing the whole 204 This latter acre- 
age was the land once held common between Oak- 
grove and Mulberry Grove. 

Burroughs’ failure make immediate payment 
the 1823 mortgage held half Oakgrove the 
State Bank resulted seizure this half the 
Sheriff Chatham County satisfy the claims 
Henrietta Almy and the Planters Bank. The half in- 
terest was put for public sale but, encumbered 
was with the State Bank mortgage, received 
bid higher than that Burroughs for $100.4° With 
these smaller claims taken care of, Burroughs then paid 
the State Bank $4,500, the amount still owed 
Harden.*! 

Benjamin Burroughs had been prominent Savan- 
nah for number years. cotton and commission 
merchant, and his partner, Oliver Sturgess, had 
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owned third interest the steamship Savannah and 
had shipped Liverpool large cargo cotton 
the ship’s first voyage across the was 
noted also for his philanthropic spirit and his interest 
charitable 

Immediately after Burroughs acquired Oakgrove, 
bought additional slaves for $3,300.44 Six years 
prosperous routine followed. 1836, just before 
Burroughs’ death, the plantation was sold John 
MacPherson Berrien for The marriage 
Burroughs’ son Berrien’s daughter was probably 
contributing factor this transaction. 

The significant angle the sale was the fact that 
once more combined Oakgrove with Patrick Mackay’s 
other Joseph’s Town tract, for Berrien, through his 
marriage 1803, had come into possession that 
plantation. The tracing the ownership this upper 
tract from 1761, when Mackay sold David 
Douglass, down through Berrien’s acquisition in- 
teresting process. 

the early years the Colony, David Douglass had 
proved even greater source trouble the Trus- 
tees than Patrick Mackay, for had been one that 
body generally discontented colonists called the 
Malcontents who had persistently protested against the 
restrictions land tenure and labor. With three others 
had written very sawcy letter” 1740 “vilifying 
Col. Oglethorpe and divers the trustees for not 
allowing them Negroes and had also been one 
the authors the scathing pamphlet the Mal- 
contents expressing the “reasons for the the 
Colony but his spirit, like Mackay’s, had changed 
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with the liberalization Georgia regulations, and 
time was appointed Justice the Peace and 
elected Speaker the House 

The name Morton Hall was probably given the 
upper Mackay tract Douglass. There evidence 
that Patrick Mackay ever referred the tract any- 
thing but “my land Joseph’s Town” and this name 
first appeared record the midsummer 1763, 
when the Georgia Gazette advertised three runaway 
Negro slaves from near 
This advertisement serves evidence that the tract 
now had been built with slave quarters and prob- 
ably storage buildings and residence. 

Three months after the slave notice Morton Hall, 
through Douglass’ death, became the property his 
wife, Mary, under the specifications his When 
Mary Douglass died intestate 1765, John Douglass, 
their son, came into possession the estate. The 
younger Douglass was surveyor very well known 
the and was who marked off Morton 
Hall’s valueless swamp 365 acres. 

During the next several years planting Morton 
Hall appears have been steady. 1771 the estate 
had more than doubled value from what had been 
worth when David Douglass had purchased from 
Mackay 1761, for Nathaniel Hall, Savannahian, 
was willing accept lieu two thousand pounds 
owed him 

Hall, citizen means and excellent repute, was 
active member the Common House 
and had married into the Gibbons family, one the 
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wealthiest and most influential Georgia. the time 
his purchase Morton Hall owned 1,000 acres 
land St. John’s already described, 
bought the acreage New Settlement 1773, only 
sell shortly thereafter John Graham, along with 
“part the Morton Hall swamp”, this transaction 
leaving Morton Hall about 500 acres plus the 365-acre 
surplus. 

Unfortunately for Hall, who was Royalist, events 
leading the Revolution prevented the realization 
uninterrupted profits from his estate. Morton Hall lay 
region settled largely staunch government ad- 
herents: Alexander Wright farther north Richmond 
and Kew, John Graham the south Mulberry 
Grove. This region was harassed small bands 
who roamed the countryside wreaking havoc 
the estates loyal followers the King. 1775 
Morton Hall, like Mulberry Grove and Richmond and 
Kew, was abandoned while its owner sought protection 
either Savannah Charleston. 

After the Revolution the plantation was little more 
than waste marsh and underbrush, with buildings 
deserted and slaves scattered never recovered. 
1781 with the rest Hall’s property was seized 
the State, and Nathaniel Hall was declared guilty 
treason and “banished 1783 his wife’s 
mother, Mrs. Hannah Gibbons, wealthy woman and 
the mother patriotic sons, purchased Morton Hall, 
described 500 acres, from the Confiscation Commit- 
tee for might have been her original inten- 
tion restore the property her son-in-law, but 
this purpose was never fulfilled. Probably Hall’s 
royalist leaning even after the Revolution was the 
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restraining cause. 1788 Morton Hall was sold 
Mrs. Gibbons her son, William, for 

Unlike his Tory brother-in-law and his own brother, 
Thomas, William Gibbons, prominent attorney, had 
taken sides with the patriots during the war. had 
been one the six members the Sons Liberty 
who May, 1775, broke open the King’s powder 
magazine Savannah and seized the contents, part 
which was used the Battle Bunker Hill. 
had also been delegate the Provincial Congress 
1775, member the Committee Safety and the 
Supreme Council, Georgia representative the 
Continental Congress (1784-86), speaker the State 
House Representatives, and president the State 
Constitutional had inherited large 
Ogeechee River estate from his father, which had 
sold just previous his purchase the 
Joseph’s Town tract. 

Under Gibbons ownership Morton Hall recovered 
quickly from the long period neglect during and 
after the war. While rice was the principal crop, cotton 
also was planted and Eli Whitney’s invention was re- 
ceived doubt with enthusiasm. 1792 Gibbons 
further widened his holdings include 277% acres 
the adjoining Cuthbert The nine years un- 
interrupted cultivation which followed probably placed 
Morton Hall better condition than had ever known, 
for was said Gibbons that “he became one the 
leading planters his was steady 
planter, however, rather than large-scale one. When 
died 1800, the plantation had $300 worth 
cotton the seed, barrels rice valued $1,260, 
and barrels valued $1,080. Forty-three slaves 
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were appraised $11,315 and there were head 
cattle and sheep the pasture 

Morton Hall under the terms Gibbons’ will went 
his wife, Certain other properties were 
left his sister, Ann Hall, compensation for her 
husband’s loss Morton Hall. Valeria Gibbons sur- 
vived her husband only two years, and her death 
1801 she left Morton Hall her young niece, Eliza 

1803 Eliza Anciaux was married John MacPher- 
son Berrien, and marriage settlement vested the plan- 
tation both husband and Upon this union 
Ann Hall, consideration the property demised her 
her brother, made deed which “forever quit 
claimed unto the said John MacPherson Berrien and 
Eliza his wife any right she once had owned the 

John MacPherson Berrien this time was only 
years age but had already begun the brilliant career 
that later made him “one the ablest constitutional 
lawyers the Senate.” graduate Princeton 
the age 14, had studied law the office the 
eminent Savannahian, Joseph Clay, and had begun 
practice 1799. After his rise national prominence 
his magnetic oratory and superb debating powers 
caused Chief Justice Marshall describe him the 
tongued Georgia 

Morton Hall for the first time its history was 
under the ownership one man for half century. 
From 1803 1824, however, while John MacPherson 
Berrien rose politically through the State Senate 
the Senate the United States, likely that the 
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plantation saw little the Berrien family except 
brief vacations. Probably overseer took complete 
charge. 1816 Morton Hall was enlarged 839 
acres through the purchase 329 adjoining acres 
Black Creek for and the same year Berrien 
borrowed $13,636.37 Negroes and this prop- 

estrangement from President Jackson 1831 
caused Berrien resign the office attorney-general 
and retire private life, refusing even the position 
minister England. took residence Savannah 
and Morton Hall, which for the following ten years 
had his personal supervision. Mrs. Berrien meantime 
had died intestate, and her interests had descended 
her husband and five children. Senator Berrien later 
married Miss Eliza Hunter, Savannah. 

1836 Berrien began expand the estate. This 
was the year which Oakgrove was bought from 
Benjamin Burroughs for $11,500, thus, already 
mentioned, again uniting the Joseph’s Town grants 
Patrick Mackay. 

Since Berrien did not return the Senate until 1841, 
may assumed that the interim Oakgrove and 
Morton Hall absorbed much his energy. Meantime 
1839 became charter member the Georgia 
Historical Society and served early president 
that organization.” 

1848 the Black Creek tract was mortgaged for 
$3,000, which was probably invested planting and 
apparent that this time Judge 
Berrien’s political activities had left his Georgia estate 
solely the hands overseers. While continuous, 
smooth running regimé over period years evident, 
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was smaller scale than that many other plan- 
tations, shown appraisement after Berrien’s 
death 1856. Adequate farming equipment, slaves 
valued $23,002, and 100 head live stock point 
steady use the land. small supply potatoes, 
peas, and corn was hand, and rice, the money staple, 
had been harvested abundance. amount valued 
$2,800 lay the barns, while crop worth $3,524 
was sent market the executors. The furnishings 
the Oakgrove residence showed that the Berriens 
had been using the place country home.” Failure 
mention any house Morton Hall can mean only 
that the magnificent residence, once the home 
William Gibbons and his wealthy brother-in-law and 
long used the Berrien family, must have been 
destroyed fire. 

Judge Berrien’s will stipulated that Oakgrove and 
all his Negroes kept together for the support his 
heirs until his youngest child should become age 
1865. One third all the estate was then the 
five children his first marriage and two thirds the 
six children his second marriage. The 339 acres 
Morton Hall which had been bought from Henrietta 
Almy and certain Florida lands were sold pay 
his debts and purchase additional slaves for the culti- 
vation directions were left the 
disposal the rest Morton Hall, because through 
Berrien’s first marriage title this property descended 
his older children. 

For few years the plantations continued culti- 
vated the executors. 1856 expenses were $10,734 
and income $12,806.36, leaving profit $2,163.36. 
Approximately $6,000 was the amount received from 
the rice crop. this year all the furnishings the 
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Oakgrove residence were sold and the house was 
closed. The gross income the estates was $14,321.96 
1857 and $19,760.48 the following year, but 
1859 dropped $12,938.77.% The expenditures 
these years were correspondingly high. 

Whatever the prosperity Oakgrove and Morton 
Hall before the War between the States, evident 
that 1863 the Berriens were need funds. The 
plantations had been inactive for several years, for 
actual warfare still held the countryside its grim 
clutch. Thus, 1863 the Berrien heirs obtained 
Special Decree Equity Chatham Superior 
and sold both tracts. Oakgrove with number slaves 
was purchased Zachariah Winkler, owner Mul- 
berry Grove, but deed conveyance was never exe- 
cuted that the purchase price Morton 
Hall was bought John Ryan Chatham County for 
$10,550.77 The high price resulted from the fact that 
resurvey before the sale the executors brought the 
acreage from 839 1,051. This was accomplished 
adding the tract what was left the 365-acre 
worthless swamp that through all these years had not 
appeared deed sale. 

Winkler died 1867 leaving $6,500 still owing 
Oakgrove. Since the executors the Berriens were 
unable obtain any settlement from the Winkler 
estate, Oakgrove reverted the Berrien estate and was 
again put for 

Post war conditions the South did not make 
easy find purchaser. was not until 1881 that 
Englishman, Joseph Duckworth, the firm 
Duckworth, Muir, and Turner, bought the plantation 
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for $4,000 from the surviving Berrien heirs, Valeria 
Burroughs, Catherine Anderson, Cecil Berrien, 
Eliza Carroll, Wilhelmina Williams, Louisa 
Seabrook, Harriet Berrien, and Alexander Semmes, 
widower Sarah Berrien.” 

this time rice planting was the wane 
Chatham County save for the efforts few planters 
who refused give their losing struggle against 
poor labor conditions and competition from other sec- 
tions the country. hardly seems likely that Duck- 
worth, who now owned acres that for two decades had 
produced little any rice, went the great expense 
rebuilding old canals and dykes and clearing out 
lands where river grass mingled with rice stalks grown 
wild. more probable that bought the place for 
truck gardening and that for the next five years this 
type planting went very successfully. 1886 
Duckworth bought Morton Hall for $2,450 public 
auction from the administrator the John Ryan 

Morton Hall had known little prosperity since its 
acquisition John Ryan. March, 1863 Ryan had 
sold the estate for $11,000 William who, 
defeated the gaunt years the Reconstruction 
period, had been unable meet the payments. After 
his death the tract had reverted Ryan through 
sheriff’s sale 1872.82 the death Ryan 1885 
the appraisement indicated that activities any 
sort were being attempted the tract. list farm 
equipment, rental, wages paid field workers 
appear the accounts. Ryan’s personal property con- 
sisted Horse and Buggy, Two (2) Shares South 
Western Stocks,” and some “soda water ap- 
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paratus.” Morton Hall was appraised its 
lowest valuation since Patrick Mackay’s 1761 sale 
David Douglass for £375. 

Duckworth’s decision return England brought 
about sale the two plantations May, 1887 
Francis Exley, Savannah planter, who within three 
months expanded the estate into one the largest 
agricultural units the county. agreement 
was specified that before title was signed over, Exley 
was pay $1,000 cash and three promissory notes 
$1,000 each, due three annual payments, leaving 
balance 1890 Exley had met these 
terms. Obtaining from Van Winkler Mulberry 
Grove quit claim deed, which released all “right, 
title that the younger Winkler’s father had 
once owned Duckworth May, 1890, 
gave Exley title the two Oakgrove 
described the conveyance tract 1,279 acres 
and Morton Hall tract 1,051 acres. 

This was the first step the development the 
post-war plantation, Richmond Oakgrove. Before show- 
ing the transaction that shortly combined the colonial 
Richmond and Kew with the Mackay tracts, neces- 
sary turn back the years 1749, when the first 
nebulous information Richmond and Kew found 
the records the times. 
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THE BEGINNING GEORGIA UNDER HER 
PRESIDENTS* 


thought might interest those who like 
delve early Georgia history read something about 
the four men who were responsible for the kind 
government given the Colony Georgia, and Savan- 
nah particular, during the first years her settle- 
ment. often happens that the beginning things 
influence the trend events put stamp 
the history place. for this historical study 
have chosen the three Presidents, Wm. Stephens, 
Henry Parker and Patrick Graham, under the Trustees 
and the first Colonial Governor, John Reynolds, the 
Colony Georgia. 

well known, Oglethorpe was never governor; 
was military dictator, and did not concern him- 
self with the civil government, which was during the 
later times the hands the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Council, until the Colony was surrendered 
the Crown the Trustees 1754. from 1733 
1754 had Georgia oligarchical government 
under dictator; and was important the future 
success the Colony that this government strong 
internally was Oglethorpe’s military, protecting 
from the Spaniards the south, and from the French 
and the Indians the west. 

the four men mentioned, know most about 
William Stephens because left journal covering 
the period from October, 1737 October, 1741, im- 
portant years; and largely from this journal that 
the early history the Colony became known. 
seems that the Crown order satisfy its Sir Walter 
Raleighs the South and encourage them come 


This paper was delivered before the Cosmos Club, Savannah, Ga., Novem- 
ber 11, 1937. 


unknown country, had the forethought give 
them parcels land called These grants 
were uniformly acres unknown boundary 
somewhere along the coast. Such grant fell the 
lot William Stephens along the Vernon River. 
was described charming and gave the 
spelt, honor Beaulieu, the estate the Duke 
Montgomery, friend and patron his father, Sir 
William Stephens. Henry Parker was granted the 
northern portion what now called Isle Hope; 
Noble Jones the portion east the Parker grant; 
and Patrick Graham grant along the Savannah 
River now known Mulberry Grove, later presented 
Nathanael Greene grateful people. James 
Habersham had six grants; how acquired have not 
interested myself finding out. 

WILLIAM STEPHENS (first President the Colony). 
Following closely Stevens’ account, William 
Stephens was the son Sir William Stephens, Baronet, 
Lieutenant-Governor the Isle Wight, where 
was born January 28, 1671. When boy was re- 
markable for his amiable disposition. The rudiments 
education obtained Winchester School from 
which was sent King’s College, Cambridge, and 
after graduation, entered Middle Temple 
London study law, although was never called 
the bar. his 25th year, married daughter 
Sir Richard Newdigate. About year after his mar- 
riage represented the town Newport Parlia- 
ment. this time held several offices, and was 
highly esteemed among his neighbors, being often 
called decide their differences. 1712 was ap- 
pointed Commissioner the Victualling. After this 
Col. Horsey (one the Trustees) made him offer 
Upon his arrival Charleston was received very 
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courteously. Here became acquainted with Gen. 
Oglethorpe, upon whose recommendation August, 
1737, was appointed Secretary the Trustees 
Georgia taking the place Causton who was un- 
satisfactory that was 

Sir William Stephens, the father, was politician 
and mixed the intrigues the two main political 
factions England that time representing the Tudor 
and Lancaster dynasties. espoused the cause 
King James and was deprived most his revenue. 
What little left his son was soon dissipated, be- 
cause the younger William seems have been dab- 
bler also politics, his youth. President William 
Stephens was quite gay; fond writing epigrams, 
doggerel, and satirical poems concerning men the 
time and was constantly trouble. tried his fortune 
the Isle Wight, later Edinburgh, and London; 
then several places the interior; when the offer 
chance make fortune new country arose, 
seized once. sailed first with Oglethorpe 
look the country over; then returned England and 
finding nothing there, finally made his mind ac- 
cept the offer locating America, and never went 
England again. was constantly debt and try- 
ing escape the consequences. Even this country 
the Journal, and the life William Stephens written 
his son Thomas, 1757, speaks his poverty; 
sometimes did not have enough food keep body 
and soul together. 

For the convenience the inhabitants, and the 
interest good government, the Trustees, April 
15, 1741, divided the province Georgia into two 
counties: Savannah and Frederica. The former in- 
cluded all settlements along the line the Savannah 
River, and upon both banks the great Ogeechee, 
and such additional territory south the latter stream 


Stevens, History Georgia (New York, 1847), 242-45. 


“should designated when proper map the 
country could prepared.” Within the latter were 
embraced Darien, Frederica, and undefined claims 
lying south the Altamaha River. Over each county 
president and four assistants bear rule and 
constitute civil and judicial tribunal for the adminis- 
tration political For the County Savan- 
nah, William Stephens 1741 was elected President 
with salary 180 pounds per annum. discharging 
the duties appertaining this office, his industry, 
loyalty, and prompt obedience were conspicuous. 
1743 the Colony was consolidated into one body politic, 
with Stephens, President. Stephens was years 
age when came Georgia; some undertaking for 
man that age. 

said before Stephens kept journal from Octo- 
ber, 1737 October, 1741. Quoting from the bio- 
graphy Oglethorpe Rev. Thaddeus Harris, 
journal gives minute account every- 
thing which occurred and bears throughout, the marks 
correctness, ingenuousness and frankness the 
narrative transactions, and events, and integrity, 
strict justice, and unflinching fidelity the discharge 
his very responsible This journal was 
printed three octavo volumes, but the work ex- 
ceedingly rare, especially the third volume. com- 
plete set among the Ebeling books Harvard 
College Library. the library the Georgia His- 
torical Society there book called The Castle-Builders’, 
or, the History William Stephens very rare book, 
written his son. 

Stephens was staunch Church England man 
were Wesley and Whitefield, but opposed them and 
often commented their doings and preachings with 
great severity. would interesting could get 
the inside the controversy and the verbal clash be- 
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tween Stephens and the Wesleys, especially John. 
Wesley was having his troubles with number the 
inhabitants particularly Causton. Quoting from 
Stephens’ journal regard this: 

Afterwards had from different Hands long Detail the 
Cause Discord between Mr. Causton and the Parson, ever since 
Mr. Williamson married Miss Hopkins (Niece Mr. Causton) 
which was told variously, the Relators inclined; but was 
carried now that Height engage great part the Town, 
which was divided, that Mr. Causton and Mr. Wesley drew 
their greatest Attention, and the Partisans both sides did not 
stick throw Plenty Scandal against their 

Thomas Stephens’ life his father, seems that 
good block the colonists did not think very highly 
John Wesley George Whitefield, and even accused 
them misappropriation public funds; the use 
religious enthusiasm cover cupidity money trans- 
actions. There were evidently two main political 
parties, one headed William Stephens and the other 
the Wesleys and Whitefield. hinted that the 
accusation referred was the reason that John Wesley 
fled the colony. course this biased opinion, be- 
cause the relationship the author. 

William Stephens was elected President the 
Colony when was years age, and imagine, 
rather feeble but mentally sound. Evidently the prob- 
lems were too much for him, because his Council began 
complain the difficulties under which they labored. 
Recognizing his declining years Stephens appointed 
Henry Parker Vice-President 1750, and 1751 
retired his country estate Beaulieu and Parker 
was made President. Stephens was granted comfort- 
able annuity after his retirement which enabled him 
spend the remaining days his life without care 
and anxiety. Evidently retained his mental powers 
until the last shown from quotation Jones’ 


3. Wm. Stephens, “Journal of the Proceedings in Georgia .. .” in D. 
Candler, ed., Colonial Records of the State of Georgia (Atlanta, “1906), WV. 12. 
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History Georgia: “he lingered until about the middle 
August, 1753, when the tea table, having just 
tasted the proffered cup, remarked with great com- 
posure have done eating and drinking this 
Conducted his bed room, lay upon his couch, un- 
able speak receive nourishment until the next 
day, when this venerable servant the trust, and firm 
friend the colony, rested upon his labors and entered 
into peace.” 

HENRY PARKER (second President the Colony from 
May, 1751 probably April, 1753). 

Quoting from McCain’s Georgia Proprietary 
Province, “Parker entered the service the Trust 
constable July 1733. The next year was pro- 
moted third bailiff, and the year following second 
understand it, bailiff those days was 
equal magistrate, for said when the bench 
the bailiff wore purple gown edged with fur. When 
Causton was deposed, Parker was given the position 
first bailiff and continued hold that post until 
the charter the Colony was surrendered the King 
March, 1750, Parker was appointed Vice-President 
Pres. Stephens, and May, 1751 was made 
President the Colony. 

the accounts have him, Parker’s character 
clearly delineated. was strongly addicted the 
habit drunkeness, and seems that never over- 
came this handicap. was poor manager his 
own affairs, and was often reduced want; his dress 
and appearance, one account expresses being 
“despicable for service his The neglect 
his personal affairs was partly occasioned his zeal 
for the Colony, for was ever ready serve the 
public when was not under the influence strong 
Jones, History Georgia (Boston, 1883), 418. 
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drink. consideration his poverty and services, 
the Trustees gave him the use two Trust servants 
and gift money addition his salary. was 
acknowledged his enemies man good 
sense and impartial judgment, though showed 
special initiative strength will. That was 
comparatively easy lead was evident 1739 when 
number malcontents Savannah got him join 
with them petitioning for Negro slaves and changes 
tenures, though himself was not interested the 
changes and knew that the petition was mainly 
embarrass the Trustees. punishment for his weak- 
ness this instance well his other shortcomings, 
the Trustees removed him from the office which 
held under them, but before the removal took effect, 
was restored office. His restoration was due 
acknowledgment his promise make effort 
overcome his bad habits. 

Henry Parker’s grant was the district which 
now known Isle Hope; for time was known, 
and still marked the map, The 
other settlers this district were John Fallowfield and 
Noble Jones. Henry Parker’s grant reached the north 
end Isle Hope. Exactly where John Fallowfield’s 
grant began and ended not know; must have 
been somewhere the rear, because according 
Colonial Records, April, 1740, there was secret 
club, vigilance committee, political caucus, which 
met his plantation pleasure club, some eight 
miles from Savannah.’ 

Quoting from Stephens’ diary, April 1740: 

The ordinary Club, which meet Jenkin’s, rode out, with the 
Landlord the Head them this Day, 


Entertainment provided for them Mr. Fallowfield’s Plantation, 
about eight Miles off; where may presumed, was taken 
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into Consideration, what Steps farther take these dubious 
Times towards settling this Colony upon such Foundation 
would best please them: having been observed, that these 
select Meetings out Town, usually something extraordinary has 
been the Subject Matter their Deliberations; and not 
questioned, but their aspiring Temper somewhat offended, 
Rebuke their Fellow Workers lately met with from the General; 
who overtaking the Pettyaguas with the Indians, Friday Night 
last, and espying board one them, Man whom his Ex- 
cellency thought not proper mix with that Company, knowing 
him close Attender the Club, and busy Person, often 
passing and fro betwixt this and the South, which rendered 
him suspicious being employed good Purposes, 
[General Oglethorpe] ordered the Matter the Pettyaguas 
set him ashore that Instant, the first Place Landing; which 
happened the Island called the Isle Hope, whereon, 
Mr. Fallowfield one the three that settled there, and where 
now his Company met.8 

all the grantees, Fallowfield seems have been 
the best planter and farmer because his the only 
name mentioned the Records making considerable 
improvements. Henry Parker built pretty little 
cement home and planted garden; had some cattle 
and quite number hogs; resided there with his 
family. The exact location this house not known 
but probably was Grimballs’ Point. 

The Colonial Assembly was first called Henry 
Parker. Evidently spoke good effect because all 
the records the time state that the Assembly thanked 
him for his fine speech, but unfortunately there 
record the speech itself. suppose having 
stenographers those days, the speech was probably 
too oratorical preserve its entirety. There 
record Parker replying the thanks the As- 
sembly. When sober, Parker must have been man 
ability, because the Colonial Record states that was 
congratulated for his long and faithful service the 
Colony using the words that there was doubt but 
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that would carry the steadfastness; Justice 
and Candour” which had formerly guided him the 
execution other 

regard Henry Parker’s drinking excess, 
said that the people the southern province were 
certainly more sober than those Savannah. The 
magistrates Savannah were not very successful 
enforcing the act, governing the importation and sale 
liquor, and Oglethorpe asked that they might re- 
ceive more definite authority. was undoubtedly true 
that most people Savannah drank rum defiance 
the regulations, and many them indulged ex- 
cess. The Government South Carolina took some 
pains suppress this traffic but the Trust relaxed their 
own efforts. The little group malcontents Savan- 
nah learned the weakness some the officials and 
plied Henry Parker with his beloved liquor “keep 
him warm and steady until his loyalty went the 

There positive information just when Henry 
Parker died where buried. There grave 
the property Mrs. Malcolm Maclean Grimball’s 
Point just back the small house now occupied 
Mrs. Strong; there slab; probably was 
removed long ago. The grave was cemented Mr. 
Joe Hull who was under the impression that was 
Henry Parker’s grave; but more likely, was the grave 
his grandson, Wm. Parker, who lived Isle Hope 
the spot now occupied Mr. Pierpont. When 
thicket trees and shrubs excepting one side. 
The grave under two magnificent magnolia trees. 
Mrs. Strong says that makes her feel odd think 
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that she has been boiling crabs Parkers’ grave for 
the last four summers. There old Negro woman 
the name Rosa who says Henry Parker’s 
grave. She said there was stone top but somebody 
took off; perhaps Mr. Hull. Mr. Pierpont has 
old painting which claims that Henry 
Parker; bought from Mr. Wm. Barbee. There 
seems have been something peculiar about Henry 
Parker’s grant; either did not exercise his rights, 
lost them somehow, because Ann Parker, the widow, 
petitioned for and was granted the same 500 acres, 
district Ogeechee, trust for heirs Henry Parker, 
September 30, 1757. 

Letters from James Habersham 1751, and from 
the Rev. Bolzius 1750, Secretary Benjamin 
Martyn, express pleasure the promotion Henry 
Parker the Presidency, showing their confidence 

PATRICK GRAHAM (third President the Colony). 
The third and last President under the Trustees, was 
Patrick Graham, who succeeded that post the 
death Henry Parker, probably about April, 1753. 
was Patrick Graham who surrendered the Colony, 
from the Trustees, Gov. John Reynolds, who 
Council meeting presented patent from the King, 
making him Governor the State Georgia. Graham 
was surgeon; how much practiced his profession 
not know. was also planter and seems 
have attended his plantation very well. died 
May 30, 1755, and was interred June 1755, either 
Mulberry Grove the Colonial Cemetery. 

Exactly when Graham came this country not 
known, but the first mention him was member 
the Council, August, 1745. Other members this 
Council were Wm. Stephens, Henry Parker, Wm. 
Spencer, Mercer. What kind man Patrick 
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Graham was can only obtained from the records. 
Evidently was well educated because was 
surgeon; must have been well thought because 
was elevated the presidency. was planter 
note and was one, along with John Fallowfield, who 
tried silk worm culture this country with only partial 
success; hence the name his plantation 
was enthusiastic that planted seed- 
lings and sold them after they had reached certain 
height for penny piece other planters order 
encourage silk culture. There record that 
Graham indulged wines and hard liquors did 
most the gentlemen the Colony, but evidently 
had eye for the main chance, because there 
record how obtained his wife. Quoting from the 
Colonial Records Georgia, March 1740: 

Mr. Patrick Graham, Surgeon, who has made very considerable 
Improvements building his Lot this Town, well been 
constant Planter for two three Years past, having Mrs. 
Cuthbert (Sister the late Capt. Cuthbert, deceased) for his 
Patient, dangerously ill fever, that time Lodger his 
House; the Doctor took the Opportunity prescribing Matrimony 
her, Specifick which was sure would Compleat her Cure; 
and consenting take his Advice it, they were married 
her late Brother’s Plantation: Mr. Jones and (only) were 
pressingly invited the Wedding; which complied with; though 
could hardly persuade ourselves long idling; and 
rowed Joseph-Town this Forenoon, timely enough take 
Part good Dinner with them; but the Ceremony the 
Wedding was over, the Marriage performed yesterday Mr. 
Norris, and consummated the same Evening: after two three 
Hours spent, returned the Place whence 

From this record must have come this country 
prior 1740. was said before, President Graham 
turned over the civil government John Reynolds, 
who became the first Governor Georgia the 13th 
October, 1754. Capt. Reynolds procured his 
Majesty’s Commission letters patent bearing date 
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Kensington the 6th day August, 1754. His title was 
“His Majesty’s Captain-General and Governor-in-chief 
the Colony Georgia Present the 
Council were Patrick Graham, Pres., John Reynolds, 
James Habersham, Noble Jones, Pickering Robinson, 
and Francis Harris. John Reynolds also brought with 
him the appointment Patrick Graham member 
Council under the new set-up. Evidently 1754 
the King still considered Georgia military province 
this appointment. Reynolds, true his calling, 
came Georgia man-of-war and was received 
with great rejoicing, for the people “now believe that 
they were about enter into new with stable 
government free from the dissensions the past 
was indeed new life and new government 
for English colony riddled with politics 
and dissensions, both civil and religious. had 
harmonized and tamed; the Indians had weaned 
from the French who were, social letters reveal, al- 
ways trying incite them against the English. The 
Spanish were always troubling the south. The As- 
sembly spent much time wrangling with the Gover- 
nor, who was more accustomed giving orders than 
receiving them. Reyonlds was high-handed; 
flouted the courts ordering man hanged two days 
before the appointed time. tried cover his 
illegal doings altering the minutes; finding op- 
position, dissolved the Assembly and sought another. 
was constantly trouble. even tried move 
the Capital site the south side the Ogeechee 
River which called Governor 
Reynolds was evidently failure and was recalled 
1756. was restored his old position the navy 
and finally became admiral. 

Considering the qualities and character these 
four men, not difficult for realize what 
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struggle the Colony had establish itself firm 
footing; fact wonder that ever did. this 
day would call such men weak and inefficient, but 
evidently these men were the type willing take 
job country which was unknown quantity 
was Georgia. How the Colony managed live be- 
tween disease and internal dissension; with Indians 
the war path; French interference the west; Span- 
iards warring the south them, impossible 
conceive. There must have been great determination 
the mass people which offset the incredible num- 
ber obstacles its way. makes one think more 
highly the people who gave this fair land live 
and whose memory should honor all the more. 
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ANDERSONVILLE PRISON DIARY 


The diaries Charles Ross Lower Waterford, 
Vermont, are the possession Ross, at- 
torney Albion, Michigan. Together they cover the 
years 1860-65, one year. Small size, they con- 
tain pencil entry for each day. The last particu- 
larly long entry was written vertically across the 
earlier portion. 

When the war broke out Ross was engaged teach- 
ing and farming. pre-occupied was with his own 
affairs that neither the fall Fort Sumter nor 
Lincoln’s call for volunteers received notice his diary. 
was not until 1863 that enlisted the Eleventh 
Vermont Volunteers. During the winter 1863-64, 
according his diary, was duty “Fort 
the outskirts Washington, Before joining 
the Army the Potomac the spring 1864 was 
promoted the rank Sergeant Company 
his regiment. 

the pocket the 1864 diary was found manu- 
script letter from his mother, portion which intro- 
duces the section the diary here reproduced. 
fly-leaf was found Ross’s will. The codicil, will 
observed, was written while was Andersonville. 
The quoted portion the diary begins with June 23, 
the day which Ross was taken prisoner. that 
time his Division was engaged flanking operations 
near Petersburg, Virginia. 

The diary mentions act deliberate cruelty 
the authorities charge Andersonville Prison? 

1. It has been impossible Be locate this in the chain of fortifications that pro- 


tected the capital in 1863-64. Either “Fort Totten” was known officially by a 
different name or else it was omitted inadvertently from the available maps. 


2. Compare with James M. Page and M. J. Haley, The True Story of 
Andersonville Prison (New York and Washington, 1908). 
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does, sure, detail the many hardships which 
the Union prisoners were subject during detention 
prolonged needlessly the Federal government’s re- 
fusal permit The diarrhoea, scurvy 
and rheumatism that resulted from exposure, un- 
familiar diet and overcrowding are graphically por- 
trayed simple entries that worry about health and 
long for release. mention made the famous 
Captain Henry Wirtz. the other hand, the long list 
members Ross’s battalion that died during five 
months’ imprisonment bears eloquent witness tragic 
conditions within the stockade. 

Familiar traits character are also 
depicted. Simple piety and staunch loyalty throw 
shrewd business sense into sharp relief. Opportunities 
turn penny’s profit selling fry-cakes lending 
money needy comrades were not neglected. Even 
rheumatism could not restrain flair for politics. 

Ross’s release came November 15, 1864. was 
part exchange sick and wounded prisoners.‘ 

common with others removed that time, was 
taken water Annapolis for hospital treatment. 
His joy release, receiving sufficient food, over 
mail from home and his furlough and return Lower 
Waterford belong all wars and ages. few days 
later find him writing: “Quite pleasant 
enjoying eating home very much. does 
seem Mother never did cook well. cam [sic] 
eat heartily and not have hurt 


Lower Waterford, June 13th 1864 
Dear Charles, 
Father Aldace have written you since have, will try 
answer your last which was received due 
you have really been fight number them too—& 


8. Cf. Haywood J. Pearce, Jr., Benjamin H. Hill (Chicago, 1928), 272-76; 
Page and — ‘Andersonville Prison, 106-9, 126-30. 

4. Ibid., 172-7 
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perhaps many more this time. expected much, was right 
glad hear from you,—that you was alive well. You are pretty 
near Richmond now pretty near the swamps should judge 
the maps. Well dont know how will with you, but course 
you will know that shall want hear from you often 
possible. had just been over North Danville get your 

are work doing all can for the wounded soldiers. 
have sent two barrels hospital articles shall continue work 
long are furnished with means work with, which 
hope will long [sic] there are sick wounded soldiers 
need the things make. 

had town Meeting Last Saturday see about getting 
more Soldiers case there another call from the President 
which expected soon. Our town missed that they did not 
secure those might have had last fall. Now they will have 
get them they can, draft. 

know that you must have wearisome days nights now, such 
you have never had before. would gladly exchange com- 
fortable place rest fare that you might have respite from 
your fatigue exposure, were possible, but this cannot be,— 
try day commit you the care Him who 
able give you rest under the ‘shadow his wings’ ‘cover 
you the day And “The Angel the Lord encampeth 
round them that fear him and delivereth them.” 

have great encouragement put our trust God, 
very little put our trust man. 

God for us—who can against us? there any 
thing can send you for your comfort please let know. will 
put pinch tea this, case you cannot get it. there will 
enough make you cup some time when you need it. 


With much love, from 
Mother. 


Cold Harbor Va. 
June 18646 
under the will Divine Providence should fall this 
struggle the comrad that finds this will confer lasting favor 
friends herein mentioned would send this small Diary 
together with watch brother Aldace Ross, Lower 


The grand charge Cold Harbor took place June which the diary 
notes. The army did not move from Cold Harbor until June 12. James 
Ford Rhodes, History of the United States (New York, 1920), IV, 445-47. 
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Waterford, Caledonia Co. Vermont. Let ring left hand 
and other trinkets the same person. wallet and 
its contents Father Ross the same address. 
May God save our country. 
Charles Ross 


Bat. Arty. 11th Reg. 


August 1864 Verm’t Vols. 


Watch have sold. The Contents wallet are nearly 


Charles Ross 


Diary 
Thursday, June 23, 1864 

Last night followed the Division northwest direction 
about two miles and then rested road our arms. think 
appearances are trying turn their right flank and cut 
the railroad and get possession the river. Our Bat. with others 
was ordered out support the sharpshooters who got possession 
the railroad under the leadership Lieut Col. Pingree. 
went out the road, formed skirmish line and lay till just after 
noon, when were attacked and driven and last flanked and 
now Prisoner war the hands the Rebs. 


Friday 

slept very sound last night The Rebs marched Peters- 
burg and guarded open field took our tents and Rubers[?] 
from but did not get either mine which sold for the money. 
they marched through the City and down isleand 
where were kept the sun and heat nearly all day. Our 
names were taken and were passed onto the island. where 
shall very likely stay all night. 


Saturday 
Today were again moved into the very heart Rebeldom 
Richmond. were called out and our names all taken [on?] 
the rest and about noon we[re] put the cars and taken 
Libby prison. into very dirty and room. think 
never was more crowded place. terrible hot. 


Sunday, June 26, 1864. 
This morning they moved out the old dirty building and put 
the old Libey building propper. far more clean 
and wholesome. were crowded till after our inspected and 
then were put floor where are quite comfortable. 
received today for the first time (illegible). 
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Monday 


They have kept moving from one room another all day. 
part our Bat. got inspected just dark. They took 
nothing any value from had destroyed all green- 
backs. has been very hot today, but there are appearances 
thunder shower tonight which will make the air cooler. 


Tuesday 


Since the shower last night has been quite cool and comfort- 
able here this floor. The third floor the middle set. think 
from the appearances our rations today were larger than 
yesterday. Indeed inclined think did not get much. 
bread was burned our floor has been quite quiet all day. our 
rations very wa[r]mly divided. 


Wednesday, June 29, 1864 


coole night last received our rations this morn. early 
were put into box cars.—50 car. And started for Lynchburg, 
Va. were very much crowded had seats. legs 
got cramped that could harly moove. dark were 
riding with prospect doing all night. very rough. 
The guards what they can for us. suffer some from want 


watter. Our canteens being taken our little pails tin have 
answer. There good deal fault finding, with reason, too. 


Thursday 


arrived Lynchburg about the night but did not get 
out the cars till daylight. got rest any amount, feel 
awfully cramped up. left the cars daylight and were 
marched island where drew days rations and are then 
start for Danville foot. left and went out about 
miles and camped wet meadow, ful Poisin Ivy. our march 
was not very hard. Lynchburg pretty rough dirty old town, 
mostly filled with Hospitals. 


Friday, July 

Were started this morning very early and have come miles 
the Mile Posts beside the road. Stoped very near the 
Stanton river. got wet through the skin thunder 
shower, pretty heavy one was too. Hope one will feel the 
bad effects it. arrived camp about the eve. and then 
had good chance wash and cook. standing the march 
this far pretty well. 
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Saturday, July 1864. 


early start again this morn. Have traveled pretty hard today. 
lay last night the very banks the River and when 
got into the column were pretty well behind. Water has been 
pretty rough today, and very scarce. Our Guards are getting 
played [out], And they have called out the citizens with their old 
guns fowling pieces, boys and all have turned out. Some 
small they are not able carry gun they take Revolvers. 


Sunday 
This pleasant sabbath morn. was home would quietly 
attend church. But instead have marched about miles. 
got into camp good season that have washed and feel quite 
refreshed. our rations are about out and the time quite! suppose 
shall not draw till get Danville. The guards are geting 
short also well cross. Were even guarded Gurrillas the 
day the (illegible). 

Monday 
curious “Fourth” this. were started pretty good season 
and arrived Danville about the are now old 
tobacco Store house without any watter rations. hope 
may luckey enough get our rations tonight for are very 
hungry. All get tonight small piece boiled meat. 


Tuesday, July 1864. 


Nothing done today only lay still prison and draw rations and 
get ready for reported early start tomorrow morn for Georgia. 
have drawn rations today pretty plentifully. More than all 
together before and more than shall get for long time 
come. 

Wednesday 


Left Danville this morning and arrived Charlotte about 
the eve. had hot rough ride. Crowded into box cars 
box. had not got good rations danville should have 
perished the road. were glad leave but think things 
grow brighter. 

Thursday 


Layed over today arrived Charlotte about night were 
taken out into open field beside brook where got very 
good water and good chance wash. left and came the 
crossing where layed over and drew three days rations 
three hard bread and bit bacon day. good water. 
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Friday, July 1864. 
Left Charlotte and arrived Columbia just after dark. 
part were allowed sleep the top the carrs and 
g[ot] pretty good nights rest. were very much crowded 
today the cars, over one box. think the boy[s] the 
cars must have had very hot time last night. 


Saturday 


pleasant hot morning and were ordered leave the cars and 
sit the track. was very hot and good many the boys 
came near fainting being sun stroke. noon were put 
the cars and left for Augusta and Macon and then the prisin 
Shall glad get rid the cars. 


Monday, July 11, 1864. 
Arrived Andersonville this morning were divided into squads 
and turned into the Bull Pen likee drove cattle, such 
place. think never felt bad about anything coming into 
this place. Found Milton Barley here and James Ranson, boy[s] 
never thought meet this place. pretty tired. are 
get fair tent out our Blankets. 


Tuesday 
dont really like the idea spending year two such 
place this. health will not remain firm fear do. 
hopes shall get exchange before great while sure 
all hands here would enjoy very much. 


Wednesday 


Nothing but corn and bacon for our living. dont think should 
healthy corn altogether our living. George Moore 
have bought water pail and the rest our mess are 
have with us. cost $2.00. Sergts Chase Aldrich and 
Fairchild and guess Martin Aldrich are the mess 
and all are share equal when get home. 


Thursday, July 14, 1864. 
The forenoon was very warm but after dinner showers came 
and clouds which made quite cool, but cant say pleasant for 
there anything but what pleasant going this camp. 
dirty and feel corney cant hardly live. hope there 
will some exchange Parole soon for many are dieing. 
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Friday 
was quite warm this morning but this afternoon was cloudy 
and quite comfortable. feeling not very well have the 
Wild-Ax-handles some. Andrew St. John died last night was 
carried out this morn. 
Saturday 

This has been pleasant hot day. The wind has kept from 
being very uncomfortable. have layed tent for the most 
part the time and have not eat much, have touch the 
dioreah. growing weak, but hope not any worse. 


Baxley very kind fellow, does all for that any one can 
under the circumstances. 


Sunday, July 17, 1864. 


The first Sabbath have spent the Stoccade earnestly wish 

was the last. news any reliance today. have read 

bible and layed tent most the time. Diorhear, 

little the amend think. still weak. Baxley made 

present some beer. 
Monday 


time. the gain. One thing sure. had good dinner. 
George Moore cooked som dumplings and had some sour sauce. 
was only small, corn. There now rumor are 
Alabama. hope shall not for are futher enough away 
now. 

Tuesday 


Warm and hot today. were not for the wind would 
almost unbearable. There are thousand one rumors the 
prison about being left here die, being taken out raid 
from Sherman. not Know what will happen but hope 
miserable life. 

Wednesday, July 20, 1864. 


warm pleasant day. feeling better now-a-days. Hope 
shall able share the duty soon. weak and 
the boys find fault because dont more, but they should not, 
for they eat the greater part rations. Baxley very 
accommodating fellow and must try and repay him some way. 
The Rebs. began building fortifications today. Should not sup- 
prised were awakened some night Yankee relief the 
guard. 


. 
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Friday 
warm day. More new men coming almost every day. 
squad from Grant came today. very incourageing news. 
They were not taken much later than Petsg. wish was 
tent myself out this. not disagree very much 
however always say nothing The Rebs are still hard work. 
hope they will get what they are preparing for. 


Monday 


Hot today, thinking shall get pretty lazy here for there 
chance for move around all. There are plenty 
rumors now about camp about our geting Paroled Exchanged. 
hope one will come soon, for this most horrid place Keep 
men such stench and much filth and dirt. God only can 
support me. messmates not look Him for strength, are 
rough swearing fellows. wish they were differant. almost 
mind leave them. 


Tuesday, July 26, 1864. 


Our rations now are geting short every day. get not 
half enough satisfy nor enough keep health. 
almost beginning think they intend starve us, very small 
piece meat and about pint boiled rice. wish had real 
smart sergeant think would get more. glad have 
nothing with it. only issue part our men. 


Saturday 
boys divided rations today and each made out get 
decent living some speculations. Lant[?] and had bit 
spat. cannot side with either, but most say that 
think was the wrong speaking did. often speaks 
without any thought and very sharp mean. Rumors are 
high pitch about our being Exchanged. hope they may true. 


Sunday 

One more hot sabbath has passed. would have enjoyed this 
day Oh! much could have been home attend meeting 
today. May God prosper and speedily bring about the time 
when this nation can learn war more. Hard rations tonight 
hard rations all the time! The are geting little 
excited thinking for they are choping all the trees about 
this camp fast possible. 
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Monday, August 1864. 
“Hard! Hard indeed was the contest for freedom the struggle 
for liberty” Now reckon the same will apply our case. 
stay here live sour corn bread and maggotty bacon, small 
that. Some times almost think they intend starve clear 
down skeletons and then kill outright. May health 
spared see our lines, the “old and Home, once more! 
The Johnnies are busy work now cutting the forrest about the 
camp prevent charge this place. got chance old 
Papper from our lines today seemed very good. 


Tuesday 


the afternoon there was very heavy thunder shower that 
nearly deluged everything. Our tent will get raised someday 
that the water will not run into the tent. drew boiled rice 
tonight and only half rations that. shall nearly starve 
tomorrow. The camp was inspected today surgeon and our 
the rations. hope so. 


August 1864. 


boys are getting into the speculations the day and are 
living little more decently now, although doubt the exact 
honesty the business. only others do, dont know 
can blamed. are geting short wood. Shall have 
get and cut into our stump. Rumor dying out 
reckon little. 

Friday 
cook few cakes and sell them enable get enough 
live. dont trade dont get half enough eat. Lant 
does pretty good thing the business. hope shall free 
from the place. never was such miserable circumstances 
before. 

Saturday 


routed out early this morn about o’clock and began cooking 
cakes and daylight had nice lot and Lant sold them most 
all for money. Meal geting high there has not been much 
drawn for few days. Preston our Bat died today. 


7. This was probably Lieutenant Davis who commanded inside the stockade at 
Andersonville during Captain Wirtz’s sick-leave of a month, beginning 
1. Page and Haley, Andersonville Prison, 146-47. 
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had the diorhea very hard and had shelter. sad [to] See 
men die did just for want care. impossible 
anything for sick man. May God protect all and give speedy 
relief. 
Sunday, August 1864. 

Another Sabbath spent this miserable place. more dis- 
contented sunday than any other day. boys have kept 
pretty quiet all day. went out and bought bone make 
soupe and think will make good thing for us. had 
bit bad luck this eve accident our Pot Fat got tiped 
over. cant fry cakes for the market. must make 
some way. 


Tuesday 


This rough kind day for prisoners. This forenoon 
was very hot and oppressive this afternoon has rained 
very hard and impossible for keep dry suffer 
very much. very heavy rain. The stockade fell four places, 
and the midst the rain the Rebs turned out and maned the 
guns and ralleyed the breaches the wall. Poeng Hall died 
last night, poor fellow. was sadly neglected. Still could 
nothing for him, simply because had nothing with. 
tough place put man. God support us. 


Friday 
leveled under our tent this morning and then went 
down and stoped nearly all day with Baxley, has plenty 
room his tent. think very fine fellow, has been put 
charge his 90, and will well attended to. Rumor again 


heavy that shall either exchanged Paroled the middle 
this month. 


Tuesday, August 16, 1864. 


Like new quarters thus far quite well. have very good 
place sleep and sleep well for the ground. Edward White 
trying sick. not think will amount anything 
serious. afraid the scurvy. Also his wound troubles him 
good deal. hope may get out this for his [sake] for 
long remains this pen will never get over his wound. 


© @ 


AND 


Wednesday 


Since left and came down here not hungry near 
much one thing sure. not far from water and have 
plenty tent room. The boys have desolved the firm the old 
tent. Guess they had some words. out anyway. they 
can fix it. 

Thursday 


not know what that keeps health good. Many 
others are dying. Sergt Farnham very sick. His brother died 
yesterday. About 100 per day are dying now what will become 
us. God only Knows Milton Baxiey fears taking the 
scurvy. 

Friday, August 19, 1864. 


Our boys the old tent are really getting quite the ears. 
real glad not the mush. Like present tent mates 


Saturday 


few prisoners came this afternoon they were taken near 
Atlanta. not our hands yet. our just turned 
Gavagan out being Sergt and put Chase his place. 


Sunday 
Again Gods holy day has arrived and still this bondage. 
earnestly pray that release may come ere other Gods 
days do. have enjoyed very good health since have been here. 
have lost from our Co. since came here men. Sergt 
Farnham and his brother, Emerson, Hall, Preston, St. John. 


Friday 
reckon shall get coacted yet continues hot now 
is. thinking that when Dog days play out then will more 
healthy. feeling little bad. stomach bad and have 
cold. could would take sweat and break the fever. 


Saturday 


feeling pretty rough this morning bones are lame 
head aches. feel bad going try and get 
right diet. dont know how shall make out but going 


When names are listed the end entry they indicate dead 


yoy Originally they were written in the margin opposite the entry of 


. 
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try. Ed. geting pretty hard thinks going the 
hospital. Would were he. heavy run trade now this 
Street, nearly equal market 


Tuesday 
Milton has washing his pant today that can mend them they 
are pretty bad condition. The boys co. are getting 
down little guess the Sergts. are. But dont care 
reckon can get along some way without their help They will 
have some money pay when they get into our lines. 


Wednesday, August 31, 1864. 
Have been stirring about pretty busy today for sick man. First 
washed all over and washed feeting. then beside attending 
rations have worked all the afternoon Miltons pants. 


They were pretty sad condition. got them dome very 
fair shape. 


Saturday, September 1864. 


This birthday annaversary years old today. feeling 
very weak. obliged the sink pretty often which 
consequence the medicine. stomach very much improved 
much that shall not take any more medicine. Quite large 
number from the Hospital came this morn make room for 
wounded from Macon for reported that Sherman advancing 
that way. 


e 


Monday 


hear very good news prisoners just come from 
Atlanta our possession suppose, and Hood hard used up. 
hope S—next time will [?] for us. 


Tuesday, September 1864 
There great excitement camp the Reb Sergts came 
and ordered the 1st Detachments ready move out 
moments notice. How the thing will turn not know. 


recapture. 
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Friday, September 1864. 
One day more has passed and are still the Bull-pen although 
quite number our detachments have left within the last 
hours. hopes shall get off before long, although 
must confess dont see but small chance yet. almost 
persuaded that are going our own lines. Still fear 
deceived. Quite large number prisoners are reported 


waiting for Exchange Savannah which hope the case. 
Stickwell 


Thursday, September 15, 1864 
There was quite lot sick went out this afternoon. 
reckon the road lot our boys are trying flank 
sure they are not great gain the thing. 


having good lot sick see now. Martin Aldrich Also 
Ed. White. Chase 


Saturday 
One more week past and gone spent this horrid place. one 
more man from our Battery has gone his last long home. 
Wells died this morning. all from our single Bat. God 
only can preserve some the rest us. Why sustained 
mystery. hope there trouble with the Exchange. 
really want [get] out this place. 2000 Shermans 
men are ordered ready out tonight. hope they will 
go. looks very much like rain. 


Thursday 
decent pleasant forenoon. have been work all the time 
nearly boiling molasses for White and the Hudsons. Our Detach- 
ments are all formed over into Co’s car loads detach- 
ment. Chase still our squad. made stand for 
rank here this pen. Lance feeling pretty bad now and swears 
dreadfully. White has come into the tent with Martin and [me?] 
since all the sick are ordered the Barrack. 


wreck occurred the railroad the preceding day. MS. Diary. 


10. pretending sick? 


. . . . 
. . 
. . . 
. . . 
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Monday 


Lance Aldrich pretty sick. think has kind cramp- 
ing fever. sometimes think that may not get over this turn. 
But hope for the best. sorry cannot eat the beans fur- 
nished here for they are good part our living. guess the 
general opinion that there general exchange only moving 
out the way Union Georgia and Sherman. 


Thursday 
Cool and pleasant again. Yesterday swapped pen for 
potatoes and three peppers pretty dear eating but need them. 
one tight place will almost anything. afraid 
the Scurvy. Still yet observe symptons. Lance 
better. takes very bitterly. noisy being sick 
when well. May God speed exchange. 


Friday, September 30, 1864 


Sam Mackie has chance out parole honor and 
has gone. Lance has gone the Barracks. think will 
very much better for him. reckon are destined stay 
this Bul Pen all winter. They have stoped taking men out for 
some reason. 

Saturday, October 


Warm again today. have not done very much only lay 
tent and issue the rations Lance has gone out the Hospital, 
which good thing for him. Have read good lot the Bible 
today. not through with the book Isiah. geting more 
proffit from such reading than May God his mercy 
spare see home once more. 


Wednesday 

White has gone the Barrack think late hour 
may get well but fear not. have been very busy all day. Be- 
tween moving him dealing rations time has been well oc- 
cupied. train load prisoners left last night. Rumer seems 
confirm fears most the Rebs say there exchange. 
May God grant one speedily. White left some accounts book 
with collect. 


. . . 
. . 
. . 
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Sunday, October 1864. 


What terrible Sabbath this has been. never thought was 
God’s holy day till was passed. Our camp was reorganized 
today. are all the south side the creek, and arranged 
hundreds. good preperation for the winter. The wind has 
blown very hard and nearly all day and going very 
cold tonight. our new tent not very comfortable because 
damp. shall suffer. 


Tuesday 


Not cold last night usual. very pleasant and star light. 
not little feared about foot. paining more 
today than usual. also have something diorhea. Hope 
shall not get weak and poor. God only can save for 
confident that this living and sleeping will soon finish me. Still 
hope out live the Rebs and punish them for their missuse 
and many others. 


Wednesday, October 12, 1864. 


pleasant day again. This morn had very thorough 
Call under Guard. All flanking must stoped. were ordered 
also move our tents into line form streets. got 
nearly completed and then were ordered that might hold 
might not right this time. diorhear better, 
although good spirits. last night about 100 Sherman’s 
men came Prisoners. sorry seem them but glad 
learn the news. Election going all right. Abe” all 
right. 
Thursday 

general change the arrangement the camp today. are 
have our Detacht together and such bounds. Very limited 
extent. This indeed hard place for aman. feeling 
pretty badly today, very weak Hope God will support and 
the last bring off more than conqueror through Him who 
died for me. 


Saturday, October 15, 1864. 


Harry Nichols died today making the fourteenth that know 
have died since our capture. Have been writing for the Orderly 
today. Coppied roll for him. Did not them very well, 
not writing order now. are geting along very well with 
our tent. Hope get our tent along without any trouble but 
fear things not alter soon there will row. Harry Nichols 
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Sunday 


More bad news for our Bat. Another our good boys have gone 
their last rest. Joseph Brown died last night this morning. 
sorry loose him but Gods will must done. fear many 
more this Kind days will have spent this place 
before get out. God only can support us. Had good wash 
the brook with soft soap and feel much better. are very 
hungry now. Our rations are very small. Brown 


Tuesday, October 18, 1864. 


This morning George Moore and took our leave the big 
tent with the orderly and are now domiciled near the Deadline 
the head the street. Geor. now very good but 
expecting that will take turn soon for the worse. One thing 
sure not going knuckle him one single bit. 
not strickly honest himself admits. Shall watch him pretty 
cloosely. One more our boys are gone. James Taylor did 
this morning. 
Wednesday 


Geo. and did not sleep very warm last night nor shall 
tonight unless takes hold and does more towards geting the 
brick and mud. has carried from the other side the 
stream and hard work fed are. have had the good 
luck get hold old Coat-waist which hope will 
lot good. 

Thursday 


ing with cold feet. hope not going have the Scurvy. 
Our fireplace has progressed little today. Harvy Aldrich died 
today the Barracks. 


Saturday 


Today yesterday legs were all right till noon then they 
began aching and were worse possible than yesterday. dont 
know but shall obliged the Barracks. thinking 
shall feel and better get sleeping boards. Bought vest 
pattern Warren Phillips, and old back. Have pay very 
big price for poor article. $2.00. very lame now with 
the Rheamtiss. 
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Sunday 
Very pleasant this morning. The coldest too the season. Saw 
ice for the first time this morning the water pail. Four months 
ago this eve were capured and unluckey time was for 
Bat. earnestly hope that not one month more will pass 
over our heads before are released. Rheumatism pretty 
bad today. does seem legs would drop off they ache so. 


Tuesday 
Another pleasant day has arrived. lameness being better 
made shift for the Barracks. Got admitted going 
stop spell. sure shall sleep very much better nights. 
was pretty hard job for get over here this morning but 
for spell till something new turns up. 


Friday 

Pleasant again today. Think better off here than the 
Detachment, for not have sleep the ground and the 
moisture does not fall much. Then too away the 
one man that dislike very much. Warren not much better 
today. Hope will around few days. legs are 
better. more our boys have come the Barracks Martin 
Fairchild Aiken Patten. 


Monday 


Rumor proved itself true this time. two Detts and three Hundreds 
went out this morn. The rest are expecting soon. 
well contended stay where for think till exchange this 
the best place. geting pretty lame fellow for 
young man. pain nearly all the time. 


Tuesday, November 


There has been general cleaning out the Barracks 
every man either sent the Hospital the Detachment. 
was luck sent the Hospital here find myself 
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the ground tent with two strangers every appearance 
rain. very much afraid shall not sleep very comfortable 
have not near enough clothes keep Rumatic legs warm. 
have learned that Newcomb Martin died this morning. 


. 


Sunday 

This the first Sabbath ever spent Hospital. has been 
very quiet but attention has been paid the sacredness 
the day all. would like hear good sermon from some 
good chapliin. hope that there exchange the sick 
the way. could only get into one our Hospitals think 
there would some chance geting well. Good speed the 
day when may all arrive our lines. 


Tuesday, November 1864. 
Rain came last night about three and still coming. are 
have Election today for Pres. Lincoln McClellan are the 
candidates. Lncoln gets mine. Had good time last eve the 
Street Stump Speeching. Some pretty sharp things were said. 
McC-s speakers were little scarce. Election came off and gave 
Old Abe” 1501 majority this camp. 


Wednesday 


move around very much. bound keep feet 
possible. hope that the exchange rumor true. Warren 
the gain. Martin Sanborn died the Hospital this 
Sanborn 


Friday, November 11, 1864. 
Father years old today and just months since Bat. 
went into the stocade. Now where are they. geting 
better lameness these cold days and nights are just too 
much for clothing. suppose the Prisoners have all left the 
Stocade and hope shall soon leave for more comfortable 
quarters for our lines the Rumor 


| 
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Sunday 

would that was today with dear friends quiet old 
Waterford. Should enjoy quiet blessed Sabbath days privileges. 
Now hear nothing but cursing and ungodliness. May God his 
goodness very soon cause the present exchange sick reach 
this camp. better lameness. Cannot sleep warm 
any way can manage God merciful and him will put 
trust. 


Monday, November 14, 1864. 
The Surgeons are camp today examining for trans- 
portation. They take neither the strongest the weakest. 
go. But where the question. Some are very sure for ex- 
change. hope is. 
Tuesday 

Pleasant after all. rain has not come yet. Great the ex- 
citement camp this day. the surgeons are through with their 
inspection and those whose names were taken are off. one 
the luckey unluckey ones. now the cars waiting for 


start. Where are going more than Know. are now 
Macon. Where next? 


Wednesday 


Next into the Bull-pen That the way very much 
fear our exchange going end for us. There promise that 
shall Savannah Friday slept the carrs all night 
after arrived Milan and came here today. hope 
true that only grounding Steamer that Hindering 
us. But fear very 


Friday 

Some bustle camp today. lot men were taken out the 
Depot, over thousand. They say are tomorrow. 
pleasant but there are strong signs rain. pretty lame 
today. stay Camp Lotten has not been much benefit me. 
hope may get off tomorrow. most starved here. 
The boys our are all doing pretty well save Stevens 
Doying who are going with us. 


11. Millen, Georgia. 


. . 
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Saturday 

did not rain much after all last night, only for pain should 
have rested pretty well. Left camp Lotten this afternoon and got 
the cars where now are. got rations enough for one 
good meal which made. Was very hungry, have been 
thousand times. hope this time there will delay but that 
shall reach our lines all right. Many poor fellow feeling 
greatly Encouraged. 


Sunday, November 20, 1864. 


Gods holy day has once more arrived and happy one. 
now board one our Transports. Yes our lines 
last Paroled prisoner war. board the Steamer 
George Larey where hard bread and Pork and hot coffee are 
plenty not half thankful enough 


Tuesday 
Had hard time last night Did not sleep but very little 
lameness was pretty severe. Left the George Larey and now 
board the Steamer Gen. Sedgwick bound for Annapolis Md. 
There are about 550 men board regular jam. cold 
and windy well pretty rough. expecting pretty tough 
time tonight. Shall try and sleep the steerage. 


Wednesday, November 23, 1864. 


Just five month ago today the Rebs got their hands me, but 
thank God today out their power. Did not sleep but little 
last night. Got wet the spray being blown over the sides into 
the Hatches. get all need eat. Hard bread, Pork 
coffee. The boys feel some different from what they did the 
Stoccade. All life and fun although are anything but 
pleasant situation. 


. . 
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PAPERS RELATING THE GEORGIA-FLORIDA FRONTIER, 
1784-1800 


XIV 


Abstract letter from John McDonald dated Cherokees 
12th Sep’re 1793 Panton— 


The present State the Nation Still remains the Same 
alarming Condition when wrote you last everyday threatens 
become more more So, not much from the fear in- 
vading enemy from the Division among themselves, arising 
from private Animosity, Jealousy, envy each other; Such 
events are ever destructive civilized State, let alone Indian 
Nations,—What Called the Five lower towns are all unanimous, 
Some days Since all Started expedition the Settle- 
ments, termed the New State, Commanded the Bloody Fellow 
Watts—2 

Altho’ there not General turning out the whole nation, 
yet opinion that more less have joined from all 
parts it, that Judge the whole that’s gone, will amount 
about Six Seven hundred; much larger body would have 
Gone, they had Ammunition, indeed those who are gone are but 
lightly furnished with Stores ware— 

The Turkey went against taking any part the present dis- 
pute, till knew positively himself whether not could 
plentifully Supplied with amunition from the Spanish Govern’t— 
The Bloody Fellow relying the assur’ce already given him 
that effect Could not prevailed defer Striking his turn 
any longer— 

The espected Succor from the Creeks have failed altho’ the 
Creeks had been Very active bringing the present afair the 
head has; however they promised assist the Cherokees 
would wait,—The frequent unprovoked incursions the Whites 
Since the Affair the Hanging have raised the resentment 
these lower Town parties such pitch that nothing Short 


Archivo Nacional Cuba, legajo, no. 

John Watts, halfbreed Cherokee. 

Capt. Beard Tennessee attacked the peaceful town Hiwassa and 
wounded the chief, Hanging Maw, killing his wife and several others. The 
irate Indians fell upon the white settlements and Sevier went to quell them. 
Pickett, History of Alabama, 436-438. 
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immediate revenge Could Satisfy them; Report prevails that 
General Sevier has actually marched against them, True 
those who are gone meet with him think they will able 
give him Scare, for they are gone with resolution fight— 

All the Traders will the path about ten Twelve 
days farthest, every Trader Commanded bring one 
horseload Amunition each, Some two, for these who dont 
down Send horse with them that bring for them— 

The bearer this the little Turkey who visit 
Pensacola probably New Orleans Necessary, any event 
presume think would very imprudent refuse Just 
now the Supply promised from your quarters, refusal now 
will attended with mistrust hereafter—In regard myself, 
still rely you manage procure, the pecuniary afair relating 
Extract letter from the Same dated 26th Sep’er 

Ross has delayed Starting some days after were ready, 
order hear the event the expedition, but Just 
informed the Indians have delayed several days Highwassie, 
with the purpose Collect Stronger force; Three Four days 
must yet pass before Can hear anything that may depended 
on; the horses have Consequence Started but you will hear what 
done the last that Starts. 

The Turkey has turned his Course, instead Going Pensa- 
cola &ca, gone the Walnutt hills which think will answer 
better purpose. 


THE YOUNG TURKEY WM. PANTON4 


Extract letter from the Young Turkey (alias) Strikehim 
dated September 1793. 


Friend Brother 

Cant See you this fall, Reason, the Governeur 
Superintendant the Wallnutt Hills, has wrote for the headmen 
this Nation meet him either the Yassou old fields 
that place lives at; This day Sett out our Journey 
that place, otherwise should have Gone See you, although 
our land full the Americans, less than Two Different 
armys it, the most part our people watching their motsin, 
the Americans have been five Times this Summer against us, 
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Killing destroying all before them, but intend Hold out 
long are able—I Your friend Brother 
The Young Turkey (alias) 
Strikehim 
Panton 
Pensacola— 


STEVEN LALLISONT WM. 


New York 2nd October 

Dear Sir 

This you will receive horses, which accquaint you 
the bad affair that has happened our land. the 21st day 
last month, party horsemen from Georgia, about Thirty 
number; came Patrick Donnelly’s Town the Chatehoochie 
River, which they burnt Ashes, Six They Killed, and Eleven 
They took prisonners. This bad fate has put the Nation Ap- 
prehensions War being carried against this Nation— 
Seagrove the Superintendant for the United States, expected 
the nation dailly, should not come, know not what will 
the Consequence the times our Land, which the reason 
that send horses down this time, that Skins may 
out danger, War should happen; would not have sent 
horses late the Season, come down myself but for 
the bad times. talk comes Straight. will come down about 
Christmas for Cargo Goods; think not prudent 
send for any these critical times— 

signed Stevan Lallisont 


PANTON THE BARON CARONDELET® 


Pensacola 14th December 1793 

Much Esteemed Sir 

had the honour write Your Excellency the 15th October 
which you have not answered owing doubt the increased 
immensity momentous Concerns that has lately engroced Your 
attention—I have just now received letter from correspond- 
ents London, dated the 16th September last, who inform 
that the Ship Esdaile Capt French was leave London the 
26th that Month, having board 2300 stand Indian Arms 
for this place—She was come out with Convoy this accounts 


; 

| 
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for Her not being yet must however Cast 
few days you will pleased inform what part the 
Guns are sent New Orleans what part left 
here—By the last Conveyance the present, Your Excellency 
informed the arrival Mr. Seagrove the Nation, who 
has already commenced his official specimen his 
ability the Art creating dissension, send you through Colo. 
White copy letter addressed which had got 
John Kennard half Breed the lower Towns put his Mark,— 
The orriginal evidently the production Seagrove his 
the design doubt frighten from opposing his 
shall glad hear from you you have leisure 
and the meantime remain with great respect 
Sir 
Your Excellencys 
Most Obed Humble Serv 
Panton 
His Excellency the Baron Carondelet 


ENRIQUE WHITE BARON 


Pensacola, December 28, 1793 

venerated Governor: Since last letter have learned 
nothing more about Indian affairs than the Talks Seagrove 
and Olivier? that Panton has sent me, and which enclose 
Copies You. 


Enrique White 
Sor. Baron Carondelet. 


Copy letter from James Seagrove Mr. James 
living Flint River Tuckabachie 28th Nov’r 
Sir 

The troubles which have distracted the frontier Georgia 
and the Creek Nation during the last Spring and Summer are now 
end; general meeting all the Creeks this time and 


letter Panton does not appear but the papers that follow give 
“specimen his ability.” 
Archivo Nacional Cuba, Floridas, legajo no. 
James Seagrove was the Federal agent the Creeks. Pedro Olivier was 
the Spanish service. this time was commissary the 
10. James Burges was a trader on the Flint River. 
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this place agreed and determined that peace and good 
understanding again immediately established between the 
United States and the Creek Nation. 

consequence whereof desired the White Lieutenant 
the Ofuskees, Mad Dog Tuckabachie and the Hollowing 
King the Cowettas (who are appointed act for the whole 
nation) inform you this; and they expressly and the most 
positive terms require you that you without delay, make the 
same known all the towns around you, and strictly forbid 
their meddling with the persons properties any the people 
the United States. addition this order the Chiefs 
have request that should any parties the people about you 
have gone out hunting, that you will send after them and give 
the necessary orders prevent mischief. Captain Olivier the 
Spanish Agent was present the meeting, and have the 
pleasure say perfect good understanding subsists between his 
Court and mine, well between him and Sir your very humble 
Servant. Signed James Seagrove Agent Indian Affairs South De- 
partment United States. Mr. James Burges Flint River. 


Copy Letter. Pedro Olivier Commissary Mr. James Burges 
dated 28th Nov’r 1793 Tuckabachy. 
Sir. 

The disturbance that has taken place since last Spring between 
the United States America and the Creek Nation being the 
nation general meeting that has been held this Town, 
desiring instructions that this matter should carry’d 
order reestablish the good intelligence and friendship 
between these Indans and the said United States; wish that you 
will let known all the Towns the lower Creeks and 
desire the Head-men restrain their young people their 
behavior, order prevent that any mischief shall done 
both sides and consequently spoil the talks. Mr. Seagrove the 
Agent Congress this land writes you more extensively 
the subject, hope that you will fulfill our intentions and that 
the Chiefs that have attended this meeting, and request 
apply you for this end. Remain with great esteem Sir your 
most humble Servant Signed Pedro Olivier Commissary. Mr. 
James Burges 
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List INDIANS INVITED PENSACOLA!! 


Beard 
Little Prince the Broken Arrow 


Bird tail King the Cussitaws 


Hollowing 


George the Eauppallies 
John Kennard his Uncle the Hitchetes 


Beaux the Tuckabatohes 

the Ockfuskies 

White King the Hicklawallies 

One Headman from Leslie’s Town 

Bryen Molton One Headman from the Tuskeegy 

from the Ottossy 


C., Floridas, leg. no. This list bears date but placed 
the legajo between letters Dec. 14, 1793 and May 1794. 
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PANTON THE BARON CARONDELET!2 


Much Esteemed Sir 

had the honour receive your Excellency’s letter dated the 
ulto. and return you humble thanks for your kindness 
Partner Mr. John Forbes who mentioned your politeness 
him high terms gratitude— 

shall pay due attention your recommendation Mons’s 
Uellebeauf, and assoon have time think the best method 
serving him shall hear from has invariably been 
disposition rather assist than injure fellow Man, and 
altho’ Turnbull unprovokedly has done much mischief have 
not the smallest objection assist him Second time the re- 
covery his debts. 

The Ship Esdaile has arrived last and have delivered 
Colo. White fourteen hundred Indian Guns which sorry 
find was all that Correspondents were able procure, saving 
forty one Guns that keep for Mobille store—The immence 
demand for arms from the Continent Europe gave the 
manufacturers England more orders for Guns than they were 
able execute, and altho’ had advice from friends that the 
whole quantity would board the Esdaile yet they were 
dissappointed the end, and had even part what arrived 
send all the way Land from London Portsmouth reach 
the vessel while waiting there [for the] convoy—These Guns 
Cost advanced price, and the charges Importation 
much increased what was when you gave the 
flatter myself therefore that Six dollars each will not deemed 
extravagant price and which request you will order 
paid Guillien Butler— 

have received the ship Esdaile greater quantity ship 
Bread than wished for—If wanted Government will 
sell whatever the market price New Orleans will 
moreover obliged for giving the preference 

have the honour remain with much respect 

Sir 
Your Excellency’s 
Most Obed Humble Serv 
Panton 
Pensacola 16th March 1794 
His Excy the Baron Carondelet 


12. C., Floridas, leg. no. 


[To 
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OLD CANOOCHEE BACKWOODS SKETCHES 
HARN 


SCHOOLS 


There were then every populous Southern community 
fiourishing private schools, and every state many secondary 
schools and academies and some colleges, high rank. But there 
were public schools. the thinly settled rural communities 
educational facilities were very meager. common school term 
consisted three months, and woeful relate, 
one such term year was all some communities had, and the 
school term had pitched time that would not too greatly 
interfere with the work the farm. 

Since there was regular public school system and officials, 
the backwoods section, the selection teachers was irregular 
matter, usually left the teachers themselves. The man 
woman who desired teach rural community announced the 
fact and went around the neighborhood with written contract 
and secured signatures from the heads families the 
number “scholars” they would send. Sometimes public meet- 
ing would called the schoolhouse discuss and decide 
matters. the number pupils warranted, there might 
second teacher. While the salary was necessarily small and paid 
the end the term, the price fell rather heavily upon large 
families. But whole, the people were stoutly opposed what 
was known free schools; they thought that such system, 
which they did not understand, savored charity. 

The question transportation pupils was not one very 
serious consideration. Many the boys and girls walked three 
more miles the log schoolhouse. When there were several 
small children the family there might some sort convey 
ance provided, but that was rare. those days people did not 
disdain walk; was considered good for them. The daily session 
opened about eight the morning, possibly earlier. There was 
noon intermission, and school had “turned the 
afternoon time for the children reach home before dark. 
was often jolly crowd that set out from the big log school- 
house, talking, laughing, singing, wrangling, and swinging their 
dinner pails. Now and then there might scrap the way 
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that would call for later investigation. rule, however, the 
presence large boy girl would keep down trouble. Years 
after that time, the question would come for discussion 
gathering teachers the extent the teacher’s jurisdiction 
over pupils the way and from school. 

This may said favor those old-fashioned schools: that 
only few subjects were taught, there was thoroughness. 
Methods took care themselves; the brighter pupils had 
limitation put upon them being yoked the dull mediocre. 
Very much depended upon the educational qualifications rather 
than upon the professional training the teacher. Many bright 
boy girl received intensive training some favored subject 
because the teacher’s special knowledge it. The worst handi- 
cap was the lack books and libraries. 

Very much was thought writing 
rule, boys took delight that. boy had gone through the 
Blue-back Speller, could write clear legible hand, and had passed 
the “Rule Three” arithmetic, was considered fairly well 
educated. Oh, yes, must have given some time the study 
“Smith’s English Anyway, these things well and 
thoroughly learned were fundamental. Besides, there was much 
the way practical education that was learned the farm 
and about the home. 

The big time the schoolhouse was Friday afternoon, 
when the spelling match would come off and there was usually 
some attempt public speaking. There had been established 
standard spelling until Noah Webster achieved with his 
Blue-back Speller, which perhaps, accounts for the varied forms 
spelling that prevailed. From that wonderful old spelling book 
came forth many champion spellers. The first pages contained the 
alphabet, followed the elementary syllables. One had learn 
his a-b abs. Progress was marked certain stages. When one 
had reached and “shady” was well into two syllables. 
There was the rule that every syllable word must pro- 
nounced individually and compounded, matter how long 
the word nor one the component parts was only one letter. 
spell the word incomprehensibility, the procedure would be, 
I-n in, c-o-m com, incom, p-r-e pre, incompre, h-e-n hen, incompre- 
hen, s-i si, incomprehensi, bil, incomprehensibil, incompre- 
hensibili, t-y pronounced t-wy tie, accent the wy, Incompre- 
hensibility. fail spell and pronounce the word clearly and 
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distinctly this way was miss. The spelling match was the 
main feature the afternoon. All who were sufficiently advanced 
could take part without regard age. This proved strong in- 
centive all alike. 

There was much rivalry the speaking and much interest 
shown the part visitors. There were certain stock pieces 
that went the rounds long their popularity lasted. The first 
speaker would come out and declaim: 


“You would skyrce [scarce] expect 
One age 
speak public 
the stage, 


“And chance fall below 
Demosthenes Cicero, 
Don’t view with cricket’s [critic’s] eye 
But pass imperfections by.” 


was brave little boy who could deliver that. The next boy 
the program essayed: 


“The boy stood the burning deck 
whence all but him had 


Incidentally may remarked that the same boy stood the 
deck many years Friday afternoons. The story “Mary Had 
Little Lamb” was the height its popularity. These “pieces” 
were taken from The Little Speaker, but the teacher had book 
for advanced students. was special favor permitted 
make selection from that. contained such selections as, Mark 
Antony’s Oration Over Caesar, Marmion’s Defiance Douglas, 
Supposed Speech Lord Chatham the American Revolution, 
Washington’s Farewell Address, and sundry other patriotic Ameri- 
can addresses, and few other classics rather beyond the average 
boy rural school. the teacher himself had the ability 
properly train the boys they did creditably, otherwise there 
was much mutilation material. 

The larger girls depended for their recitations upon the minor 
English poets. “Maud Muller” and “Curfew Shall Not Ring To- 
night” were not yet the boards. Wreck the 
was sight, and “The Breaking Waves Dashed High.” 


[To 
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CONFEDERATE NECROLOGY 
OBITUARY 


Died, Macon, Miss., the 14th inst., the 18th year his 
age, GEORGE CLAIBORNE WALTON, second son Anderson 
Walton, this city. 

The deceased was member Company (Clinch Rifle) 
5th Georgia Regiment, and died typhoid pneumonia contracted 
the army Corinth. 


Weekly Chronicle and Sentinel (Augusta), June 24th, 1862. 


OBITUARY 


Died, Richmond county, the 27th day May, 1862. Ser’t 
BRANDON, Jr., aged years. 

This lamented young man had just completed his term 
military service the Army. Returning home, was here taken 
sick, and died after illness only few days. pleasing 
add that for several years previous his death had been 
consistent member the Methodist Episcopal Church, South and 
that had maintained his Christian integrity throughout the term 
his career soldier. man, companion, christian, and 
patriot, was highly esteemed all who knew him: and the 
entire community have reason mourn over the premature de- 
cease one whose fine sense and decided promise varied use- 
fulness, would have gained him elevated place the land. May 
his widowed mother and afflicted sisters and brother, receive from 
above all those consolations which they need this the day 
their trouble! 


Weekly Chronicle and Sentinel, June 24, 1862. 


OBITUARY 


Died the 4th Georgia Hospital, Richmond, Va., Tuesday, 
July 22, 1862, Serg’t Co. 10th Georgia 
Regiment. was wounded the engagement near Savage’s 
Station, below Richmond, the 29th June, from the effects 
which died the 22d ult. 

Sacrificing home and the dear associations kind friends, 
was among the first volunteer defence his much loved 
South. Upon the battle field cool and deliberate, was ever 
his post repeating commands and encouraging the men. his 
death the “Thomson Guards” have lost accomodating, kind 
and respected member; the Army faithful soldier, and our 
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country good citizen. has bravely fallen and nobly perished 
defense his country’s liberties. ‘‘Peace his ashes and 
honor his memory.” 


Thomson, Ga., August 1862. 
Daily Chronicle and Sentinel (Augusta), August 1862. 


WM. HENRY BATTEY 


The subject this notice was born Jefferson county, Ga., 
18th September, 1820, and fell the terrible battle 
Sharpsburg the 17th September, 1862, within two days 
his 42d birthday. 

Capt. Battey had been following the honorable and useful 
avocation planter the county Jefferson, with character- 
istic energy and enterprise, for number years. Successful 
business, kind neighbor, confiding friend, and blessed 
with every earthly endearment that could make life desirable 
home attractive, the call his country laid down the im- 
plements husbandry, buckled warrior’s armor, and rallying 
his countrymen, soon formed the noble band, known the “Battey 
Guards.” was the Confederate service just one year and 
seven days, and although there were some slight murmurs because 
the stringency his discipline, the events developed the 
hour proved the propriety his course, and vindicated 
his worth officer, his skill tactician, and his bravery 
aman. Stationed for several months the coast below Savannah, 
afterward removed Atlanta, was finally, with his command, 
ordered Virginia, where the 38th Georgia Regiment which 
his company was member, became component part Stone- 
wall Jackson’s army. This Regiment partook largely the dangers 
and could proudly claim its due share the glory incident our 
arms the terrible battles around Richmond. was chiefly 
Malvern Hill and Gaines’ Mill that Capt. Battey distinguished 
himself cool and intrepid officer, and gallant and dis- 
tinguished leader. The Colonel the Regiment having resigned, 
and the Lieut. Colonel having been wounded the early part 
the fight, senior Captain the command developed upon Capt. 
Battey. The loss sustained that noble regiment, evidence 
the peril their leader’s position, and the victory that crowned 
their final charge, mounmental proof the unflinching heroism 
Georgians, and the devotion and daring the noble—the 
lamented Battey. After the retreat McClellan from Richmond, 
Capt. Battey was stricken with disease, were many our 
heroes, and was compelled retire for few weeks from the 
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service. After the battle Manassas, returned the army, 
and following Gen. Lee his eventful and glorious career, 
finally fell, leading his gallant boys the thickest the fight 
that field blood and carnage, known the battle Sharpsburg. 

little irritable, and somewhat excitable, Capt. Battey never- 
theless, had his composition much the milk human kind- 
ness. Deceiving one, despised meanness and deception 
others. Though strict disciplinarian, was kind his com- 
mand, affectionate father, devoted husband, and humane 
master. His aged mother had already been called upon 
mourn the death one son, the affectionate and gifted Chancey, 
who fell victim disease Virginia, and now must weep 
another fallen. But while sorrow shades the maternal brow, and 
wrings the heart the stricken widow and orphaned babies, the 
Star Bethlehem lights the gloom the grave, and sheds its 
radiance the prospects beyond the tomb. The Apostle Paul 
says “confident this very thing, that which hath begun 
good work you will perform until the day Jesus Christ.” 
Phil. 

will consoling his surviving friends know that 
evidence command that good work had been begun the 
heart our friend short time previous his death, and this 
consideration alone has prompted enter the sanctuary his 
private correspondence and make public the following extracts 
from letters his wife. 

the first Sept. 1862, writes, after making other state- 
ments, follows: went the Baptist Church yesterday, 
hear Mr. Whitescover preach funeral sermon, and was not 
only pleased, but felt that told many truths which believe 
will benefit me, apply them unto self. His text will 
found part the 12th verse the 4th chap. Amos, 
‘prepare meet thy God.’ and although not eloquent, was 
fearfully earnest, and his words sank deep into heart, and 
trust will bring forth fruit that will acceptable the sight 
God.” the following day, Sept. 2d, begins letter 
his wife follows: 


Sept. 2d, 1862. 
Dear Wife: Again seat myself write you from this 
point, may the last time may ever have writing you. 
hope and trust that God will spare for many days come, 
and that may good and faithful worker his vineyard. 
thoughts are mostly soul’s salvation, and with the help 
God will persevere until sins have been forgiven and 


' 
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child the true and living God. trust your prayers 
answered for know that you offer them the Throne 
Grace for salvation daily.” 

Thus wrote our lamented friend some two weeks previous 
his death, and though his manly brow pressed clods 
soldier’s grave, with slab mark the spot, and pageant 
him homage, his mother, his widowed wife, and four children, 
together with his surviving friends have good grounds hope 
that from the field his fall and his glory, his immortality took 
its flight that land where the roar cannon never heard 
mingling with the warrior’s shout—where bayonets never bristle 
and broad swoards never flash, but 

each sound sweet the coo dove, 
And the gales are soft the breathings love.” 


Weekly Chronicle Sentinel, November 11, 1862. 


[To continued.] 


WHO’S WHO 


Corbitt member the faculty Candler College, 
Puentes Grandes, Havana, Cuba. 


Destler professor social sciences South Georgia 
Teachers College, Collegeboro. 


Julia Harn, native Georgian, lives Gainesville, Florida. 


Elizabeth Mays teaches the school system Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Dr. Waring prominent physician Savannah, 
Georgia. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES 


Gazetteer the State Georgia. Rev. Adiel Sherwood, 
Biographical Sketch John Clark, A., Ph. Fore- 
word President Spright Dowell, Mercer University. [Athens, 
Ga.: The University Georgis Press, 1939. Pp. $2.00. 
Being facsimile reproduction Adiel Sherwood, Gazetteer the 
State Georgia. (Charleston, C.: Riley, 


Adiel Sherwood was one those numerous Northerners who 
came south for their health, and like some turned preacher 
soon after arriving. entered the Baptist ministry and became 
great power that denomination, though his preaching 
1827 probably did not add 16,000 members, suggested the 
biographical sketch Dean Clark, for according Sherwood’s 
Gazetteer there were less than 20,000 the state that time. 
Sherwood aided establishing Mercer University and later became 
president various colleges. 

produced his first Gazetteer 1827, which the work 
review here reprint, and thereafter produced other and 
enlarged editions 1829, 1837 and 1860. The 1827 edition was 
handy pocket-piece, valuable for the traveller well inter- 
esting the scholar, for contained both practical information 
about distances from one place another and also historical data. 
The book was primarily, however, practical work, giving 
addition distances the counties the states with their popu- 
lation and chief towns, the postoffices, the rivers and their lengths, 
and the religious denominations with the number membership. 
The main body the book was alphabetical list rivers, 
islands, and towns with some geographical information about them. 
the case the most important towns such Athens, Augusta, 
Milledgeville, and Savannah, Sherwood gave longer sketches 
which entered into their history. 

Sherwood was great advocate internal improvements, and 
this work took occasion argue for them. appendix 
gave list the most important canals the United States. 
Sherwood was also great believer education, and took special 
pains complement any town community which supported 
academy. praising female academy pointedly said, 
the love solid learning instilled into the minds our 
daughters, and they will not pant after those tinsel gewgaws and 
meretricious ornaments which charm many.” (p. 31-32). 
believed Georgia bought from other states too many things which 
she herself could easily produce, declaring that 1826 she spent 
million dollars this way. 
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The University Georgia Press has made excellent fac- 
simile reproduction this rare work, and President Dowell and 
Dean Clark Mercer University have done valuable service 
explaining this volume foreword and biographical sketch, 
respectively. There has been included this volume folded 
map Georgia, which appeared first the 1829 edition the 
Gazetteer. 


The Secession Movement North Carolina. Joseph Carlyle 
Sitterson. (The James Sprunt Studies History and Political 
Science. Published under the Direction the Departments 
History and Political Science the University North Carolina, 
vol. 23, no. 2.) (Chapel Hill: The University North Carolina 
Press, 1939. Pp. 285. Maps.) 


Shanks, this work North Carolina. has the right 
hold its head high this company. Professor Sitterson has 
gone far back North Carolina history pick the threads 
the secession movement, devoting far his greatest attention 
the period before the actual plunge 1860-1861. This wise 
makes intelligible the reasons for North Carolina’s actions 
the final stages, which too often have been taken the whole 
movement. Into the picture, therefore, not only economic and 
social forces, but such political developments Nullification and 
the tariff, the crisis 1850 and the Nashville Convention (in 
which North Carolina refused represented), and the 
disentigrations the 1850s. 

North Carolina was not typical Southern state, staple 
crops and great slave plantations are considered the Southern 
type. She always had strong Union element, strong that 
Lincoln’s election was not considered sufficient cause act. She 
refused call convention this time, with such leaders 
Holden, Zeb Vance, and William Graham opposition. 
But after the failure the Washington Peace Conference, 
Lincoln’s inagural address, and the President’s call for troops 
coerce the South, North Carolina gave amazing example 
change heart. When forced choose whether she would fight 
with the North with her own Southern brethren, there was only 
one decision possible. convention was called and passed 
seccession ordinance unanimously. 

Professor Sitterson has made his study from great variety 
sources. used dozens manuscript collections, the 
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libraries the University North Carolina and Duke Uni- 
versity, and the archives the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission. also searched great many newspapers besides bring- 
ing his aid state and federal documents and many monographs 
and special works. The work copiously documented with foot- 
notes and well served clearly constructed bibliography and 
effective index. And what also important, written 
clear readable style. 


Lee, Grant and Sherman. Study Leadership the 1864- 
Campaign. Lieut.-Colonel Alfred Burne. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939. Pp. xxiv, 216. Illustrations, Maps. 
$3.) 


After hurried summary the first three years the war, 
Col. Burne, takes the military situation April 1864 and 
thereafter devotes the remainder his study the campaigns 
the three great leaders mentioned the title. Lee and Grant 
contest Virginia soil from Spottsylvania Courthouse Appo- 
mattox; Sherman fights Johnston and Hood Atlanta and con- 
tinues his campaign the Sea and into North Carolina; 
and minor parts these campaigns Jubal Early invades Mary- 
land and encamps the doorsteps Washington; and Hood after 
the fall Atlanta reaches the outskirts Nashville where 
almost destroyed Thomas. 

These various campaigns are taken and followed day 
day with penetrating comments and summaries. Col. Burne’s 
method treatment and employment details are clear and 
convincing. Being British army officer, knows military ways, 
and having used the best sources the Civil War writes with 
authority. true with most foreigners who have written 
the Civil War, finds difficult restrain his admiration for 
Confederate leaders and for their conception the campaigns 
which they fought. For instance has great admiration for Hood. 
sees Hood’s defense Atlanta flawless its plan, and was 
only the misfortune having dispirited and tired army that 
did not succeed. Likewise his Nashville campaign should have 
succeeded had not been for spell bad weather which slowed 
him down and permitted Thomas gather his army before Nash- 
ville. the same token Sherman made mistake marching 
the Sea. was always Sherman’s idea fight for geographic 
rather than military objectives—to capture places rather than 
destroy armies. Sherman also served military purpose his 
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Georgia and South Carolina devastations. They had absolutely 
effect shortening the war; instead they built hatred 
which was generations dying down. 

Grant had the virtue singleness purpose and broadness 
conception. would destroy armies, would not turned 
aside though would change his activities from pre-arranged 
plan the conditions had invisaged them should change. 
Spottsylvania Grant said would fight out that line 
took all summer—he changed his mind and left within few days. 
hard divorce Lee the man from the general. had 
been charged with falure see the grand strategy the war; 
thought terms Virginia alone. was too complaisant 
dealing with his subordinates. failed administrator, 
letting his army hungry Appomattox when there were 
millions rations meat and bread nearby places. Col. 
Bruce defends Lee most part against these criticisms and con- 
cludes that “the student must feel that the military leader par 
excellence whom must pay homage Robert Lee.” 


The First Magazine. History the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
With Account Dr. Johnson’s Editorial Activity and the 
Notice given America the Magazine. Lennart Carlson. 
(Brown University Studies, Volume IV.) (Providence, 
Brown University, 1938. Pp. xiv, 281.) 


The Gentleman’s Magazine was founded 1731 Edward 
Cave, and although the author this work calls the title 
the first magazine, quick explain that was really not the 
first monthly publication. was, however, correctly explains, 
the first periodical embrace the wealth information, political, 
scientific, historical, and literary that was thereafter characterize 
the magazine. This periodical especially interestng students 
American history, for drew lines its contents between 
England and her possessions beyond the seas. The colony 
Georgia was just the process being started when Cave 
founded the Gentleman’s, and was, therefore, only natural that 
should devote considerable bit space this remarkable 
undertaking. But none the American colonies was slighted; 
they all made its pages. also began the publication par- 
liamentary proceedings, but the peril suppression and the 
imprisonment its editor was soon forced that august 
body desist. 

successful was the Gentleman’s that soon was pestered 
with many imitators, the most successful and best known being the 
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London Magazine or, Gentleman’s Monthly Intelligencer, which 
might easily confused with the original Gentleman’s, for was 
close copy title and otherwise. 

Mr. Carlson has detailed the history and analyzed the contents 
the Gentleman’s only down the death Cave 1754. 
has done excellent piece work, the execution which 
has used all available sources printed and manuscript. There 
complete bibliography, but much can not said for the index. 
Though the author explains that has omitted references 
Cave, does not absolve himself from the blame for not carrying 
out his duty include them; and even beyond this confessed 
omission, has not made reasonably complete index, for one 
may search vain for the London Magazine. said con- 
clusion that these index short-comings are minor though irritating 


matters; but the book itself the product sound scholarship 
and well executed. 


Sectionalism and Internal Improvements Tennessee 1796- 
1845. Stanley John Folmsbee. (Special Studies Tennessee 
History, No. Knoxville: The East Tennessee Historical Society, 
1939. Pp. vi, 293. Map. $3.75.) 


This the most complete and clear-cut study early internal 
improvements Tennessee and the effects state sectionalism 
upon the movement. should long remain the standard work 
the subject. Out the multiplicity details, Professor Folmsbee 
has brought readable and interesting story, thoroughly scholarly 
and abundantly bolstered with the sources his information. 
accompanied map not keeping with the clarity his 
narrative. Tennessee had much the same experience with internal 
improvements her neighboring states. She had her wild dreams 
which she attempted realize through state aid, and she had 
left the end Professor Folmsbee’s study little more than 
headaches—something more for she had laid down the lines 
development which she would later realize. And something more 
again, for she had accumulated debt staggering that seemed 
the only way out would repudiate did Mississippi. 
Something less than Georgia, who came out the movement with 
more railroads. But the main outline the story was much the 
same all the states—improvement river navigation through 
chartering companies and also through state aid and independent 
state action, turnpike construction which seemed Tennessee 
most successful Middle Tennessee, and the plunge into 
hasty railroad developments. 
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Sectionalism played important part Tennessee’s internal 
improvement activities did, indeed, almost every turn 
otherwise the state’s history. There were the three divisions, 
East, Middle, and West, based topography. result 
seemed that few matters could the three divisions agree; but 
there was ever agreement, must happen now and then, was 
between Middle and West. East Tennessee consistently felt that 
she was unequal partner the union, and remedy for 
her ills, this division started movement for separate state, 
which was long dying out. 


The Social Philosophy John Taylor Caroline. Study 
Jeffersonian Democracy. Eugene Tenbroeck Mudge. (Num- 
ber the Columbia Studies American Culture.) (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. xii, 227. $2.75.) 


John Taylor Caroline was Virginia planter and philosopher 
and somewhat politician, the better sense the term. 
His short political service the Virginia legislature and the 
United States Congress were soon forgotten, however, the face 
his political and social philosophy which came out pamphlets 
and booklets from 1781 1823. His best known writings are 
Arator and Inquiry into the Principles and Policy the 
Government the United States. Mr. Mudge points out, 
was most significant phophet and forerunner for others. 

Before the Revolution had ended pointed out the dangers 
sectionalism the new nation about emerge; antedated 
Edmund Ruffin advocating agricultural reforms and beat 
Calhoun the tariff discussion, the proposition that sovereignty 
was indivisible, and the advocacy the concurrent majority; 
years before Andrew Jackson attacked the bank; and along 
other lines foreran other prominent leaders their pet theories. 
Taylor was especially significant sensing the economic origins 
political theories and actions. decried the capitalists 
opposed agriculture their seizing the government and insti- 
tuting the Hamilton program privilege and paper. Agriculture 
alone produced wealth. The money changers, the bankers, and 
the paper faction were leeches the producers. The tariff was 
part their system. Taylor like Jefferson believed that the least 
government was the best, even the extent letting agriculture 
alone. should not object either charity regulation 
government. 

Taylor was miserable writer far his style expression 
went; his sentences were involved and tedious that the 
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occasion the appearance one his pamphlets, was ad- 
vised John Randolph Roanoke “get some worthy person 
the second edition into English.” Mr. Mudge has thoroughly 
digested Taylor’s writings and has distilled into clear statement 
his social philosophy, which has peculiarly modern significance. 


The Baltimore and Ohio the Civil War. Festus Sum- 
mers. (New York: Putnam’s Sons, 1939. Pp. 304. 
tions, maps. $3.) 


the Civil War for the first time history, railroads played 
important and sometimes decisive part warefare; and 
railroad was more value Federal armies than the Baltimore 
and Ohio. This system ran from Washington Baltimore, and 
then westward through Maryland and Virginia Wheeling 
the Ohio, with branch running from Grafton directly westward 
Parkersburg. The only connection railroad Washington had 
the northward was over the Baltimore and Ohio. 

This road was Southern origin and construction and was 
1860-1861 inclined through its president John Garrett well 
the board directors take sides with the South. But the 
exigencies the times soon forced into complete co-operation 
with the Federal government, and throughout the war supplied 
Washington and the armies Northern Virginia with soldiers 
and materials war. This policy immediately set Confederate 
armies and raiding parties upon its track, bridges, tunnels, and 
equipment every sort, and for every year thereafter throughout 
the war these forces did, all told, millions dollars damage. 
Early clever trickery Stonewall Jackson captured and destroyed 
more than fifty locomotives and hundreds cars. The road 
suffered further fearful damages Lee’s two invasions the 
North, Early’s raid 1864, and the remarkable raids carried 
out the spring 1863 William Jones and John 
Imboden. After each destruction, Garrett was ready repair it. 

The most spectacular use this road conjunction with other 
railroads was the fall 1863 when moved the Ohio River 
Wheeling 20,000 Federal troops continued over other 
roads the relief Chattanooga. After this exhibition the 
value railroads troop movements, military men everywhere 
saw the day railroads dawn the business fighting wars. 

Professor Summers has told the story well. His work based 
wide investigation sources, manuscript and printed, 
evidenced many footnotes and inextensive bibliography. 
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This book has also excellent index. significant study 
neglected side the Civil War. 


The Cotton Kingdom Alabama. Charles Davis, Ph. 
(Montgomery: Alabama State Department Archives and His- 
tory, 1939. Pp. xiv, Maps and Charts.) 


the numerous books which have been written the subject 
plantations and slavery with their attendant cotton, Professor 
Davis contributes another one. But should added that this 
book well deserved see the light. Restricted Alabama, 
sort case study which supports general the findings 
Professor Phillips, who opened the Southern field for exploitation 
twenty years ago. state study has handled the details 
plantation management with greater clarity and vividness than 
this one, though Professor Sydnor’s Mississippi account more 
extensive. 

Setting out with description the geography, soil, and 
climate Alabama and with account the growth and ex- 
pansion the population the state, Professor Davis devotes 
the main part his study plantation management, the slave 
trade and the care slaves, the legal status slavery, the trans- 
portation cotton market and the work the cotton factor, 
and excursion into the subject the profits planting cotton 
ante-bellum Alabama. has given excellent treatment 
the knotty problem planters had keeping overseers, and 
has ventured the assertion that cotton planting was general 
accompanied little more than living for the planters and 
slaves, though some planters became wealthy. 

Professor Davis has used great many manuscript plantation 
records and letters addition great variety printed 
sources. also used numerous Alabama newspapers. The work 
well documented, and accompanied extensive biblio- 
graphy and analytical index. thoroughly scholarly and 
readable. 


The Growth American Democracy. Social, Economic, Political. 
Jeannette Nichols and Roy Nichols. (The Century His- 
torical Series, William Linglebach, Editor.) (New York: 
Appleton-Century Company, 1939. Pp. xxiv, 819. Illustrations, 
Maps, Graphs, and Charts. $4.) 


There end the making text-books. And there 
should not let-up, for there will always room for new 
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interpretation and new selection old facts, and shifting 
emphasis. this book the Nichols have well carried out these 
possibilities. While basically social and economic interpre- 
tation, has not warped the picture eliminating the political. 
keeping with the modern trend, the authors have given great 
deal attention the period since the Civil War— fact more 
than half; and the immediate period since 1900 they have de- 
voted almost third the book. clear and concise, free 
minutiae, and comprehensive. 
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